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RIVER CALLS 


CANOEING DOWN THE CONNECTICUT 


By L. D. SHERMAN 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


\ ’ J HY not make a canoe trip? The 

thought alone brings a fever to 

the blood and snaps you wide 

awake; and even though the ice will not 

be out for two months yet, a hundred ques- 

tions of route, time, equipment, compan- 
ions, etc., crowd your mind. 

A canoe trip naturally suggests a wilder- 
ness, so if you have plenty of good red blood 
in your body and a proper adaptability to 
the sudden changes incident to such a jour- 
ney, you will want to go into as wild a coun- 
try as your time and money will allow. 

Whether or not you employ a guide de- 
pends, of course, on your experience and 
the country selected, but if you are some- 
what of a novice and traveling in an un- 
familiar country, a good guideis an impor- 
tant acquisition. Otherwise, it is well to 
remember that the highest degree of pleas- 
ure and comfort is derived from the things 
you do yourself. 

The Canadian streams, without a doubt, 
offer the ideal waters for canoeing, but the 
time required to reach them, and perhaps 
the expense of such a journey, put them out 
of the question for a short vacation. You 
may not care to consider Maine rivers, for 


in that State you are required to employ a 
licensed guide, and perhaps you had. long 
ago decided that you were old enough and 
able to paddle your own canoe, make your 
own camp and cook your own grub. 

Of the other New England rivers, the 
Merrimack requires about a week’s run 
from the lake down, and the Connecticut 
makes a two weeks’ trip to the Massachu- 
setts line. With these facts and the knowl- 
edge of the amount of time and money you 
care to spend, you decide. Jimmy and | 
chose the Connecticut. 

For the next four months you build cas- 
tles and read all the books you can find on 
canoeing and camping. You consult the 
sporting-goods catalogue and the “Cruisers’ 
Guide” in the American Canoe Associa- 
tion’s “Year Book,” which, by the way, 
contains a list of the names and addresses 
of kind persons who will gladly give practi- 
cal information about most of the good 
canoeing waters in the Eastern States and 
Canada. This book is issued every year by 
the Association and ought to be readily ob- 
tained from any member. 

You will undoubtedly discover a great 
diversity of opinion regarding any stream. 


Copyrighted, 1905, by the OutinG Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
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“ Beside a mossy rock,”” 


In answer to our letter one man wrote that 
the Connecticut is “too shallow for canoe- 
ing above Woodsville,”” but knowing that 
other persons have made the trip you de- 
cide that he isalazy man. Another writes 
that he enjoyed a fine cruise from West 
Stewartstown to the Massachusetts line— 
twenty years ago. He says that there are 
no hard carries excepting the long one 
around the Fifteen-mile Falls. (Rivers 
change a lot in twenty years, but fifteen 


miles of rapids sounds interesting.) An- 
other man tells you that he lost his entire 
outfit in running through some big ripples 
in those same falls, and finally you discover 
a man who has made the trip twice, and 
who says that the falls are all right, except- 
ing the “‘Lower Pitch,” so called. 

As things gradually come to a head, you 
take pencil and paper and make lists of 
the outfit, which you will probably dis- 
cover, later, contains a number of things 




















“In the shade of leaning pines.” 


you do not need, and lacks, perhaps, a few 


that youdo. Four persons with two canoes 
make a nice party, but do not make the 
mistake of taking along any one to fill up 
the crews. Nothing shows up a man’s 
character like a camping trip. So avoid 
the drinking man, the disagreeable man 
and, above all, the lazy man. 

A new canoe is too good for so rough a 
trip. By chance we bought one that had 
been through enough fire to destroy the 


canvas, part of the planking and a rib or 
two. We repaired it for the total sum of 
ten dollars, and we had a 16-foot Gerrish 
model canoe that is 12 inches deep, 32 
inches wide, and without keel. It weighs 
65 or 70 pounds. Undoubtedly the canvas- 
covered is the very best canoe for all-round 
use and especially for long trips, for it 
is light, buoyant, easily repaired and will 
withstand blows that would wreck an all- 
wooden or birch bark. 
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A canoe of the above dimensions will 
carry a load of 500 pounds, drawing 5 or 6 
inches of water, and is plenty large enough 
for two men and outfit. For general cruis- 
ing and river work where there is much 
swift water a canoe without keel is by all 
odds the best. It is necessary in running 
rapids to be able to turn quickly, even at 
times to work directly sideways, which a 
keel prevents; but for large lakes and open 
water cruising where there is much wind 
and heavy waves, the keel is useful, as it 
steadies the canoe and prevents her making 
much leeway. 

The cost of a 16-foot canoe of the canvas- 
covered type ranges from $30 to $60, the 
former price buying as good a one as needed. 

Purchase the best outfit you can afford, 
for it receives hard usage. It should be 
light and compact, though to be sure you 
are not as limited as you would be on a 
“hike” through the woods, say, where every- 
thing is packed on the back; but the carry- 
ing capacity of a canoe is no excuse for load- 
ing it down with unnecessary things. As 
you have to pack the duffle over the carries, 
and as an outfit for two men should be 
carried between them, leaving the canoe for 
the second load, it is well to leave at home 
the portable stove, the folding table, tent- 
poles, etc. The amount of grub you need 
to take depends, of course, .on the length 
of the journey and the country through 
which you travel. 

Take the smallest tent you can get along 
with, and one that can be easily and quickly 
erected. Our first idea was a 7} x 74 foot 
Baker model tent, but it weighed 20 pounds, 
so we compromised on a little army shelter 
tent such as Uncle Sam furnishes the sol- 
diers and which weighs about 5 pounds. 
One of these is designed for two men; is 
made in two pieces which button together 
along the peak, and each man carries a half. 
When erected this tent will measure about 
6 feet long by 5 feet wide and is 4 feet high. 
The material is very light, however, and 
will not shed a heavy rain, so we supple- 
mented it by taking along an extra fly 
which we used only once. 

Our usual method of erection was to 
string the tent on a line running from a tree 
over two crossed paddles and fastened to a 
peg driven into the ground. The edges are 
provided with loops and simply pinned 
down, the whole thing taking about five 
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minutes. A piece of cheesecloth across the 
front makes a perfect protection against 
flies of all kinds, which are always plenteous 
until about the first of August. This tent, 
if made of waterproof canvas or, better, 
waterproof silk, in one piece with ends that 
button on, would make an ideal canoe tent. 
The dimensions could be increased slightly 
and a fly would not be needed. 

Our cooking kit was both simple and 
effective, the articles fitting inside one 
another in a magical manner. Waterproof 
bags are a necessity. A 9 x 24 inch size 
for each man is plenty large enough to 
hold your extra clothing and small be- 
longings. Provide one of these for your 
grub also, first tying each article of food 
like sugar, flour, etc., in small cotton 
bags. We had the small sacks, but used 
a common flour bag instead of a water- 
proof one to pack them in, consequent- 
ly everything got wet. Not even tying 
it in a rubber blanket entirely prevented 
this, and before the trip was half through 
that bag was in a beautiful mess. About 
the same time, to cap the climax, the con- 
densed milk broke loose. There ought to 
be_a fortune awaiting the man who will 
put condensed milk on the market in a tin 
can with a screw top. Knowing that we 
would be able to purchase supplies at any 
of the villages along the river, we did not 
need to start with so complete a list as 
would be necessary in aless settled country. 

The canoe was shipped by freight with a 
ten days’ allowance for delays. The rest 
of the outfit we sewed up into a burlap bale 
to go with us as baggage. 

West Stewartstown is ’way up within 
four miles of the Canadian line. The time- 
table says if you leave Boston at 9:30 A.M. 
you arrive there at 6 o’clock, which is too 
late for a start that day, so we boarded the 
Portland boat on a Friday night, and the 
next morning left that city on a White 
Mountain train, which carried us through 
to West Stewartstown at 3 o'clock. 

As soon as we struck the platform we 
were accosted by a friendly native who 
wanted to take us to the Lake if we were 
going there, or do anything else he could 
at “small money.” 

The canoe had been wrapped in burlap 
with buffers of matting sewed on, but this 
was not enough, however, for when we were 
all ready to put her in the water, we found 











** A two hundred fvot hill makes a hard carry.” 
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“Through the cool shadows of the afternoon.’ 


a six-inch rip in the canvas. Our friend 
threw up his hands and asked us to stop 
over-night at his hotel, saying that he knew 
aman who could mend it forus. We asked 
him to sit down and watch and we would 
have that job paying dividends in about 
fifteen minutes. 

I said things about the transportation 
companies and explained that the next 





time I shipped a canoe I should pack it as 
the builders do: either sew it in burlap, 
using excelsior as a filler between the wrap- 
per and the canvas, or else crate it; while 
Jimmy got out the little bottle of shellac 
and roll of oiled silk. He slipped a piece of 
silk under the canvas and poured a little 
shellac into the cut, allowing it to get 
“tacky” while he prepared a small strip to 

















**Over sunken logs into cool giant bowls of water-lilies."’ 


goon the outside. When this was in place, 
a thin coat over all completed the job. In 
fifteen minutes the shellac had set, and it 
never leaked a drop during the trip. We 
loaded the outfit into the canoe without 
any attempt at systematic packing as we 
were late in starting and wanted to make 
camp early. 

West Stewartstown is at the height of 


canoe 


navigation, except in very high 
water when it might be possible to put in 
at the lake. At this point the river is about 


fifty feet wide. We found low water 
“low for that time of year,”” we were told— 
and we speculated on that Fifteen-mile 
Falls. And so we started. This thing 
that we had planned and worked hard for 
had arrived. 








An easy portage across fields. 


After a five-mile paddle we beached the 
canoe. We knew about first camps and 
began early. At that, it was dark before 
we had pitched the tent and eaten supper. 
Then we were without a bed and not a fir 
tree in sight. 

We slept that night on a haycock bor- 
rowed from a near-by field and discovered 
that hay does not make:a soft: bed, but 
packs down, until it is just a little better 





than nothing: After that if we couldn’t 
find a fir tree when we were ready to camp, 
we paddled until we did. Fir balsam, 
hemlock or spruce twigs, named in the or- 
der of their excellence, make a good springy 
bed if rightly laid. |The proper way is to 
place a layer of boughs with their convex 
sides up, butts one way. The bed is then 
built up one layer at a time, by thrusting 
the butts underneath the preceding layer, 


The way to carry a canoe. 
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so that the tips curve down toward the 
foot of the bed. Four layers make a re- 
markably springy bed, which need be only 
Jarge enough to support the shoulders and 
hips. A rubber blanket or waterproof 
sheet should cover the boughs to keep out 
the dampness. We each used a blanket 
bag taken from a regulation sleeping bag, 
and they were light and most satisfactory. 
We found that a folding candle-lantern gives 
all the light necessary and is about one- 
sixth the bulk of an oil-lantern, besides 
doing away with the carrying of odorous 
paraffin. 

For cutting firewood, etc., you need a 
good #-size ax with a leather sheath to pro- 
tect the blade. Your cooking fire is best 
made between two logs placed side by side. 
If they converge slightly, the fireplace will 
be more convenient for your different sized 
cooking utensils. It is a mistake to try to 
rest a kettle on the logs, unless the tops are 
squared off, without some support for the 
pail. A sharp pole driven into the ground 
and bent over the flame makes a handy 
arrangement, and will prevent the kettle 
tipping over and putting out your fire just 
as you have everything going nicely. 

Dry twigs and branches, while they make 
the best of kindlings, do not make coals, 
so hunt out a dry tree for some good split 
wood if you have any broiling to do or 
bread to bake. 

One arises at unheard-of hours on a 
camping trip, which is good because there 
is nothing like outdoors in the early morn- 
ing; also an early start eats up the miles, 
if that isnecessary. Consequently, the next 
morning we were up at 4:30, and before we 
started, the duffle was carefully packed and 
loaded. Theoutfit should always be placed 
as low as possible in the canoe to make 
it ride steadily. 

That day we paddled eighteen miles. 
All the morning we bucked a head-wind and 
for two hours it rained, but our rubber 
blankets, nfa@™ to fasten over the shoulders 
by a ball and*socket clasp, kept us dry. 
Late in the afternoon we struck our first 
swift water, a seg*}s of shallow rapids which 

“Ser ran or waded according to the 

; .. Was not heavy water, but it 
offered some experience that proved valu- 
able later. Once we barely averted a spill 
when the canoe struck and swung around 
broadside, by promptly stepping over- 
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board, and on the last pitch we “bulled”’ 
through the roughest water in a bewildered 
way and missed a rock by an eighth of an 
inch. 

We camped that night about five miles 
above North Stratford, and strung the fly 
up as a shelter tent. It is usually the sec- 
ond night out before one gets a real satisfy- 
ing sleep, so we made a good thick balsam 
bed and turned in. 

The next day we paddled a lazy ten miles, 
a mile or two of swift water and beautiful 
scenery, then a carry around the dam at 
Lyman’s Falls and more shallow water 
below. At noon we beached just below a 
rapid, and while dinner was cooking turned 
over the canoe and repaired a small leak 
in the canvas. 

At North Stratford we found logs, and 
for four miles paddled between them, as 
they lay jammed on either shore. 

Now we were held up by a jam that com- 
pletely blocked the river, and a carry was 
imperative. We packed the duffle for a 
quarter of a mile through the soft grass of a 
meadow, and then made another trip for 
the canoe, putting it in for a fresh start be- 
low the jam. 

The correct way to get in or out of a 
canoe is over the side. An Indian never 
lands on a shelving beach by running a 
canoe bow on as far as it will go, but works 
it up sideways and steps out over the gun- 
wale. The former way not only strains a 
canoe—‘‘hogs”’ it, so called—but is an easy 
way to get a spill. 

Just below here we came to a hay island 
with a small barn in the center, and as it 
had begun to rain we asked the owner, 
who was just then fording the river with a 
last load of hay, if we might spread our 
blankets on the mow inside. He gave us 
permission, saying that if we were up early 
enough in the morning we might get a shot 
at some deer. He said that they had 
trampled his grass flat in places and that 
usually if a person got a chance for a shot, 
he took it. 

“The game wardens do their share of the 
shooting,”’ he added. Which must have 
been true, for the next day:we passed the 
carcases of two doe deer lying in the water 
within a half mile of each other. 

The next morning we made an early start, 
getting away by 6:30. Here*the river cir- 
cles and winds in-a shaky way across the 
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valley, so that when we reached Guildhall 
we had paddled about thirty miles, though 
we were then only sixteen from our last 
night’s camp. Thirty miles of dead water 
in eight hours means constant digging. 

Possibly we might not have traveled 
quite so far but for a flock of young duck 
which we scared up as we rounded a bend. 
They made no attempt to rise, but started 
off down stream like a small steamboat. 
Jimmy hit up the stroke and we started out 
to overtake them. That was as far as we 
got. They traveled about two feet to our 
one, though we paddled until we were black 
in the face. 

“It’s no use,” Jimmy said between 
breaths, ‘‘they swim faster than we can 
paddle.” I grabbed the glasses and 
watched them sail around a distant bend 
like a summer breeze. “Swim,” I gasped, 
“they just naturally get up and run on the 
water.”” And so they did. We started 
them several times with the same result. 

We also saw numbers of great blue herons 
hunting minnows in the shallows and stalk- 
ing along the sand on their stilt-like legs. 
They never permitted a near approach and 
always started up with slowly flapping 
wings, raising their legs as soon as they 
were underway and trailing them out be- 
hind like a rudder. They alight in a most 
graceful way, and fold up their wings for all 
the world like a person closing an umbrella. 

A keen interest in nature adds a great deal 
of enjoyment to a trip of this sort. Some 
day, perhaps, you hear a strange bird call. 
One noon we ran the canoe ashore through 
some lily-pads and cooked dinner under an 
immense white pine. As we smoked an 
after-dinner pipe we heard, far above our 
heads, the sweetest whistle you can imag- 
ine. A white-throated sparrow! We knew 
it in an instant though we had never before 
heard the call. Again it sounded over in a 
tamarack-swamp. We took up the glasses 
and for an hour we thrashed about that 
swamp, watching and listening. It was 
our only chance to hear it, for the white- 
throat rarely sings during migration. 

Now, about half-past three we came to a 
boom of logs a half-mile long, with a dam 
below. This looked like a team carry and 
we hunted up a man for the job. “What 
town?” we asked. 

“Northumberland this side, Guildhall 
across the river,” he answered. 
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I bought some grub at the general store, 
while Jimmy telephoned home. “What’s 
the charge?” he asked. “Three dollars,” 
the clerk replied and never moved an eye- 
lash. We camped about a mile below the 
village. 

Shortly after noon the next day we came 
to Lunenberg, which was originally at the 
head of the Fifteen-mile Falls, but within a 
few years a dam has been built at Fitzdale, 
three miles below. For a mile above the 
dam the river was full of pulp wood, so we 
beached, and carried the canoe to the top 
of a two hundred foot hill and hired a 
team to cart us below the falls. 

A canoe may be carried on the shoulders 
of two men, but much the easiest way is to 
lash the paddles along the thwarts, about a 
foot apart. The canoe is then grasped by 
the center thwart, tipped on its side, bottom 
next to you, and swung over the head, al- 
lowing the paddles to rest upon the shoul- 
ders and the middle thwart upon the back 
of the neck. ‘A sweater thrown about the 
shoulders makes a good pad, and a canoe 
can be so transported over a long, rough 
carry, by one man, with surprising ease. 
We camped early, below the village and 
just at the head of the rapids. The next 
morning we made the duffle as waterproof 
as possible, loaded the canoe very carefully 
and started shortly after seven. At noon 
we had covered just three miles. There 
were no heavy pitches, just shallow water 
where we could paddle fifty feet and then 
walk a hundred over rocks as slippery as 
glass. We waded almost two miles and 
found it hard work. 

About the only way we could find the 
deepest channels was to look ahead and 
notice the slant of the river, and then work 
across to the lowest bank. This slant gave 
the river a very peculiar appearance. In 
places the current would flow along the 
upper bank and then directly across the bed 
to the lower. 

We became good and wet, of course, 
from constant falling and wading, and every 
time we got into the canoe we added just so 
much water, so that we had to stop, unload 
and turn it out several times. 

We wore tennis shoes and woolen stock- 
ings; so far we were right. We should 
have taken woolen underdrawers; we half 
suspected it before we started and at the 
end of that day we knew it. Whenever we 
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stepped out of the river into the canoe, we 
became chilled through. Cotton sticks in 
a clammy way and is most uncomfortable. 

Your trousers should be heavy and warm. 
We were sorry we had not taken extra 
light flannel trousers for a change at night. 

.Notwithstanding the claims made for 
moccasins, | speak for tennis shoes. The 
former are very slippery when wet, while 
the rubber soles of tennis shoes afford some 
hold on slimy rocks. Buy as good a pair as 
you can find and select high ones to keep 
the sand out and protect your ankles. Use 
your moccasins to wear about camp. 

While I cooked dinner Jimmy went to a 
house for water. On his return he said, 
“We have just come through what they 
call the ‘Horse-Race.’ The river is better 
below. 1 was wondering if it was going to 
keep up this lick all the way down through.” 

From here on we found deeper water. 
We had hardly any wading, but it was very 
slow work dodging rocks and picking out 
the channel. I doubt if we traveled half as 
fast as the current. 

At Pattenville we stopped to mail some 
letters. ‘How is the river below?” I asked 
aman. “You'll find deeper water and the 
pitches get heavier,”’ he answered. ‘It’s 
about seven miles to the ‘Lower Pitch’; 
don’t try to run that one. Several persons 
have been drowned there. To be sure the 
lumbermen run their bateaux through, but 
those are not canoes. I have seen logs go 
in there that didn’t come to the top for 
fifteen rods,”’ he added. 

“Will we know when we come to it?” | 
asked. 

“Yes,”’ he answered. ‘You'll see the 
rocks, the river narrows up to fifty feet and 
shoots between two ledges.” 

From here the river improved, although 
it was still too shallow for comfort. When 
you can see the bed of the river gliding by, 
through twelve or fourteen inches of water, 
and every little while shoaling up, until 
there remains about an inch of water under 
the keel, you instinctively shrink up and try 
to make yourself as small and light as pos- 
sible. 

The Connecticut has a gravelly bed and 
the rocks are mostly worn smooth and 
round, so that whenever we struck, and it 
was often, it meant nothing worse than the 
loss of a little paint, or, if a particularly 
hard blow, a crack in the planking. 
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After a while the sun got around so thai 
it reflected in our eyes, which made it so 
difficult to see the ripples that we decided 
to camp and call it a day. 

While we were unloading we speculated 
on the condition of the canoe. Then we 
took it out and turned it bottom up, as we 
always did every night to let it dry out. 
One rib was broken and in places the plank- 
ing was reduced to kindling wood. The 
bottom looked as if some one had taken a 
day off and an iron rake toit. Even so, we 
couldn’t find a place that leaked and we 
were fully convinced of the utility of the 
canvas-covered canoe. 

We had about three miles of rapids left, 
and broke camp at six o'clock the next 
morning. : 

There’ is no recipe for running rapids. 
The only way to learn is to try, and the best 
way is to begin with easy ones. After a 
while you will have confidence enough to 
attempt heavier water, but don’t ever take 
long chances. If you use a pole, the canoe 
is run through by checking it on either side, 
but even when spiked with iron a pole is 
apt to slip or get caught in the rocks at a 
critical: moment, so I prefer a paddle. 

The bowsman picks the channel, and the 
man in the stern supplements his every 
movement, for the canoe must be kept as 
straight as possible with the current. | 
don’t know of any sport more exciting than 
running a canoe through swift water, nor 
any harder work. You are not only called 
upon to throw your last ounce of strength 
on the paddle, to be ready at a moment’s 
notice to jump overboard onto a handy 
rock, or into water up to your neck, but 
your nerves are strung to the highest pitch. 
A course once decided upon has to be kept 
to. You haven’t time to change your 
mind. It’sthat channelor bust. But you 
do not care, nothing is too hard to be ac- 
complished; you are mad with the excite- 
ment, and you work until your arms seem 
pulling from their sockets. You go through 
with a whirl of spray and many shoutings, 
and bring up in the eddy below, gasping, 
weak and thrilling from the joy of it. 

In working up-stream through rapids, 
poles are a necessity. Expertness in this, 
also, comes only with experience. If | 
could offer one piece of advice it would be 
this: if you stand up to pole, place your 
feet about two feet apart, directly over the 
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keel, so that when your weight changes 
from one foot to the other you will not spill 
your partner by rocking the canoe. 

We had been running rapids this morn- 
ing ever since we started, and each pitch 
was heavier than the last one. Jimmy 
stood up and looked ahead. 

“Quite a drop here,” he remarked. 
“We'll go between those pointed rocks and 
just to the right of that big ripple below; 
the current sets that way. We'll have to 
take our chances on the last pitch,’ he 
added as he knelt in the bow. 

We slipped between the rocks and by the 
ripple. ‘To the right, ’way over now; look 
out for those small ripples below us,” 
Jimmy called. 

“All right,” I answered, and both work- 
ing together on the right we stopped her 
and worked her directly sideways, then 
shot between two rocks. 

Twenty-five yards of comparatively 
quiet water gave us a chance to look over 
the situation. ‘‘There’s a ledge,” Jimmy 
yelled; “we haven’t bulled onto that Lower 
Pitch, have we?’’ I stood up to look. 
“Guess not,’”’ I answered; “‘there’s only one 
ledge, and the river doesn’t seem narrow 
enough. It’s a good heavy one, though, 
with a corkscrew motion. The right looks 
best beyond the white rock; we'll have to 
paddle to make it.” 

We swung the canoe across the current. 
Jimmy, working on the up-stream side, held 
her nose straight, while I paddled all | 


knew. “We'll just about get there,” Jim- 
my called. “Look out for the rock just be- 
yond.” 


“All right,” I said. “Let her run and 
swing just before she strikes.”” We arrived 
with about two inches to spare and boiled 
down between those rocks with colors flying. 

Jimmy began to yell: “Isn’t this the 
greatest” —bang! | fell forward on my 
knees, while Jimmy dove over the bow like 
a frog, onto an ugly rock, which we had 
overlooked in the big ripple. The canoe 
began to swing and | went overboard into 
four feet of water. 

Jimmy pushed the bow off the rock and 
stepped aboard, while I crawled in over the 
stern. Then we looked around to see where 
we ought to have gone. We always did 
that—afterward. It is better to do it be- 
fore. 

“Well,” Jimmy says, “here we are; 
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who'd have thought it to see us? There’s 
the last pitch ahead. We'll just about 
look that over before we make any more 
funny breaks.” 

So we went ashore, lit a contemplative 
pipe, and went down to look at it. 

“Well, what do you think?” | asked. 

“Thank you, no, not any for mine,” Jim- 
my answered. So we packed the outfit 
around and roped the canoe down through, 
close to the rocks. Just below this ‘Lower 
Pitch’ the map shows twenty-six islands; 
you would not know it, however, except 
during high water. Four miles below here 
we carried again around ‘Barnet Pitch,’ 
which is directly under the toll bridge. Aft- 
er four more miles we made another carry 
at McIndoes Falls and still another at 
Dodge’s Falls, two miles below. After an 
hour’s paddle from here we reached Woods- 
ville. We should have camped just above, 
where there were good camping places; 
instead, we ran below and searched the 
banks for a mile for a suitable spot. We 
didn’t find it and finally had to camp in an 
open field with weeds for a bed. It was 
dark before the tent was pitched, and was 
altogether the most disagreeable camp that 
we made. We named it ‘Last Chance.’ 
Twenty miles and four hard carries was the 
sum total of that day’s work. The next 
day we paddled twenty-eight miles to Fair- 
lee. Near Bradford we overtook the “rear” 
of the Ammonoosuc “drive,” and dodged 
logs and bucked a head-wind all the after- 
noon. Before August the Connecticut is 
apt to be full of logs. 

The next day’s work was a twenty-two 
mile paddle to just below White River 
Junction. We carried twice, once around . 
a log jam and once around Alcott Falls 
at Wilder. From Hanover to Windsor is 
one of the most beautiful stretches of the 
river, with a smashing good current all the 
way. : 

Sumner’s Falls near Hartland can be 
run part way through, but the last pitch is 
dangerous and should not be attempted. 
From here to Bellows Falls the river is clear. 
When you reach this place you are two 
hundred miles and about twelve days from 
where you put in. You have covered the 
most interesting part of the trip, and while 
it is possible to cruise down to the Sound, 
the rest of the river is comparatively un- 
interesting. 
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Canoe and outfit packed for transportation. 


THE OUTFIT 


Wear: Felt hat, woolen underdrawers, row- 
ing jersey, flannel shirt, trousers, woolen socks 
and tennis shoes. 

Carry: Sweater, two extra pair socks, extra 
drawers, towel, tar soap, pair moccasins, small 
flask brandy, laxative, fishing tackle, blanket, 
rubber blanket, mosquito net and “dope” (if 
in fly time) tent, ? ax with leather sheath, 
sheath knife, small whetstone, comb, toothbrush, 
waterproof, match-box, compass, toilet articles, 
one silk and one cotton handkerchief, candle 
lantern, extra candles, extra matches, camera 
and films, ditty bag—containing mending ma- 
terial, note-book, maps, etc.—jackknife, watch, 
fifty feet of } inch rope, extra paddle and small 
bottle or tin of shellac and roll of linen or oiled 
silk for repairing the canoe, a frying-pan, two 
kettles, coffee-pot, iron spoon, a knife, fork, spoon, 
cup and plate for each man. Take two deep 
tin dishes for mixing batter, etc., waterproof bag 
for each man and one for the grub and small 
cotton bags to hold separate articles of food. 


Do not burden yourself with fire-arms out of 
season. . 

One Week’s Provisions, per Man: 

The necessaries are: 6 tbs. flour—self-raising 
buckwheat for flapjacks and prepared flour for 
bread—s5 tbs. bacon and pork, } th. tea, 4 tb. 
coffee, 1 tb. raisins, 2 tbs. beans, 1 tb. sugar, $tb. 
lard, 1 tb. oatmeal—rolled oats—1} tbs: rice, 
= butter, one can condensed milk, pepper and 
Salt. 

In addition to this you had better take some 
potatoes and onions. Macaroni is good and 
maple syrup is the best in that line. You will 
find that tea will wear better than coffee. 

All kinds of canned goods suggest themselves, 
excepting baked beans and tomatoes, however; 
they are better left at home. With game or 
fish the above list will last longer. 

You will doubtless burden yourself with many 
things which you think you may need and that 
will come in handy some time. We did, and we 
know it is a mistake. 








SAM TWIGGS’ LESSON 


By E. CRAYTON McCANTS 


LL winter long I had been busy, for 
Markham, my law partner, and I 


had had some cases worth fighting, 
and we had been threshing them out. But 
one day we finished the work and then I no- 
ticed that the sun shone warm, that the 
wind was in the south, and that in every 
likely spot young green things were shoot- 
ing up. Truly, the spring had crept upon 
me unawares; and | knew that out on the 
country roads the birds were breaking into 
song, the trees into leaf, and that over all 
the hillside fields there was a pungent smell 
of brush-smoke and of brown earth newly 
turned. 

And I thought, in this connection, of Bill 
Lowden, for it occurred to me that on a 
certain old plantation that Bill and I know 
of the negroes would, at this season, be 
whooping across the fallow land, the squir- 
rels chattering in the wood lots, and the 
black mules braying at the setting sun. 
Ah, the old place! Bill and I were boys to- 
gether there, and well do we remember it. 

A full mile square—a mile of broomsedge 
and woodland and hillside and valley—was 
the spread of the Mallonby place. Little 
or none of it was in cultivation, but small 
was our regret for that. Ours the brown 
woods just breaking into green, ours the 
gray sweep of the sedges, ours the laughter 
of the brooks and the odorous thickets of 
cherry and plum. 

And then came the summer. Inch deep 
in dust the brown roads lay, the ridges 
reeled dizzily in a sea of light, and the creek 
swamp was dim with shadows. It was the 
creek swamp, indeed, that we liked best in 
the fervent summer time. 

Sometimes we lingered in the swamp un- 
til it was late, for we liked to see the shadows 
fade and to feel the odd mysterious hush 
that comes as the darkness falls. Then, 
when the hills had faded out and the paths 
had become but glimmering lines, we crept 
homeward fearfully, climbing in silence the 
gullied slopes and looking back in wonder 
toward the marsh where already the fire- 
flies made dots in the dark and the willis- 
whistlers were weirdly crying. 





Later in the year the autumncame. We 
had grown to be freebooters then— for- 
lorn little freebooters who wore torn shirts 
and frayed-out pantaloons. But what did 
clothing matter when scalybarks and fox- 
grapes were ripe, when the hawbushes were 
shot with red, and when every other scrub- 
oak in the hillside woods supported a mus- 
cadine vine? 

Bill Lowden says that even now, when 
night has come and the sounds of the streets 
are hushed, he can imagine that he hears 
the acorns falling on the ridges beyond the 
ford, and that he can almost see the gray- 
green fields and the light of the slanting sun. 
I know how that is, and Bill knows, but you 
will have to become an initiate ere you can 
sympathize with us. 

On the aforementioned day, however, the 
thought of it all brought a vague restless- 
ness to my mind—a desire to find Bill and 
to journey with him outside the town and 
into the sure-enough out-of-doors. I didn’t 
mention my impulse to Markham, though, 
for Markham is young and energetic, and 
is looking out for business every day. So, 
after strolling about the office for a while, | 
put on my hat carelessly and descended into 
the street. 

In front of the livery stable I found my 
man. Bill is fond of a horse and he knows 
a good one when he sees it. 

So, conversing together aimlessly and 
breathing the clean air by mouthfuls, and 
throwing our shoulders back, we negotiated 
the mile of pavement, struck into a red, 
country road, and came after a brisk little 
climb to a schoolhouse at the top of a hill. 

Bill looked at the building. It was a lit- 
tle brown, weatherstained structure, with a 
stovepipe sticking out. 

“Tt isn’t much,” he remarked, “but it 
rather reminds me of our old schoolhouse, 
Tom. Do you remember Mary Mannering, 
who used to be the teacher there?” 

I reflected a bit, then I shook my head. 
“No,” I replied, “she came after my time.” 

Bill smacked his lips. “She was a 
peach,” he said. “Half the boys were in 
love vith her.” 
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Sam Twiggs’ Lesson 


Ismiled. Bill has to this day a weakness 
for falling in love. “Were your” I asked. 

He hesitated. “‘ Well—er—yes, ” he final- 
ly admitted, “but ’twasn’t that I was 
thinking about.” 

I nodded and Bill went on. 

“You remember the old schoolhouse, of 
course, Tom, and you recall Sam Twiggs.” 

Mentally I saw the notched and whittled 
desk, the narrow blackboards, the blue cal- 
ico curtains that shaded the windows, anda 
certain tow-headed lad. How far it was 
back to those times, I reflected, when the 
flies buzzed drowsily against the panes and 
the south wind came in at the door, bring- 
ing with it the smell of pine and of heavy- 
scented locust bloom. 

“Yes,” | said. ‘Sam was rather a mis- 
chievous boy.” 

“The worst you ever saw,”’ assented Bill, 
admiringly. “Miss Mannering considered 
him so, at least.” 

“Why?” I inquired with some curiosity. 

Bill half closed his eyes. “As I have 
said,”’ he began, “ Miss Mary was a beauty, 
and she had a charming manner, to boot. 
When she came to the Mallonby to teach, 
Sam Twiggs and I were the biggest boys in 
school, and before she had been there a 
week we'd have let her wipe her feet on us. 
Certainly we liked her good and hard, but 
that didn’t cure Sam’s devilment. We got 
along fine, though. The little woman— 
she was just a girl, and that’s a fact—knew 
her business well. She was mighty good 
to the little ones—mothered ’em like and 
held ’em in her lap—but she kept a tight 
line on the rest of us. 

“Well, school ran on mighty smooth all 
through the winter and into the spring, and 
by that time we'd all found out that Miss 
Mannering’s pet abomination was writing 
foolishness on the blackboards and leaving 
it there to be read. Then one day some 
of the little ones tried to bar the teacher 
out—she kept ’em in after school about 
it, switched ’em, and then woman-like got 
sorry for ‘em, and cried over’ ’em, and 
kissed ’em some.” 

I could see the picture and it aroused 
my sympathy. “Well,” I interpolated, 
“it was nice of her, anyway.” 

“It was so,” assented Bill, “but it must 
have been that after-school kissing that 
gave Sam Twiggs a new idea, for the very 
next day at recess Sam wrote on the board: 
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“*T am the best kisser in school.’ 

‘Sam Twiacs.’ 
And he deliberately left it there. 

“Of course, Miss Mary was angry. All 
the afternoon the writing remained on the 
board, and she kept looking first at the in- 
scription and then at Sam. At last the 
time for dismissal came. 

“*Samuel, remain after school,’ said 
Miss Mary, holding her head pretty high. 

“How she punished him I really don’t 
know. Maybe she thrashed him; maybe 
she simply talked to him until she thought 
he was good and ashamed. Anyway, she 
arranged that he should make amends 
when the school had opened the next day. 

“Next morning we assembled as usual. 
Miss Mannering, looking very grave, read 
us a chapter and then gave us a brief ad- 
dress. 

“ Samuel,’ she said, ‘on yesterday broke 
ourrules. | have punished him and I have 
forgiven him; but this morning in sign of 
his penitence he must write again in the 
presence of the school the offending sen- 
tence; and must add thereto some words 
of his own, pointing out the lesson which 
this regretable incident has been the means 
of teaching him.’ 

“T was sorry for Sam. The red went up 
to the roots of his hair and he looked gawky 
and awkward as he made his way across 
the room. Miss Mannering, noticing his 
confusion, turned her head to the window 
lest she further embarrass him; the rest of 
us watched him intently. 

“Slowly and with infinite care he formed 
the letters: ‘I am the best kisser in school.’ 

*“*Now the rest, Samuel,’ encouraged 
Miss Mannering, ‘the lesson that you have 
learned.’ 

“Sam jerked his thumb gleefully toward 
the teacher’s averted face; then he wrote 
swiftly: 

“ “Tt pays to advertise!” 

I glanced at Bill reproachfully, then | 
laughed. Then my mind went back long- 
ingly to the little schoolhouse in the hills— 
to the pretty teachers I, too, had known— 
to the smell of the pines and the vanished 
odor of the locust blossoms. 

“Ah—just to be a boy!” I exclaimed. 

Bill stood a moment in silence, then he 
looked up at the sky. ‘“‘Tomp” he asked 
suddenly. “Don’t you reckon Heaven, 
Tom, is something like the Mallonby place?” 











THE AUTOMOBILE AS A MEANS OF 
COUNTRY TRAVEL 


By H. P. BURCHELL 


DRAWINGS BY EDWARD PENFIELD 


O the owner of an automobile its 
greatest charm lies in the countless 
opportunities it furnishes for con- 

venient travel. The touring-car has truly 
become a fixed type of the horseless vehicle. 
The ponderous, dust-raising, loud-snorting, 
racing cars, that look more like a trouble- 
some gift from the devil himself than a be- 
neficent gift from the gods, may have their 
devotees, but the joys of making a mile in 
several seconds less than a minute possess 
no charms for the man who bids his wife 
and little ones clamber into his neat, com- 
pact touring-car and then, with a twist of 
the wheel, starts off noiselessly and easily 
on a trip of some hundred miles through 
picturesque bits of country. Where is he 
going? Where will he stop over night? 
How many miles will he run a day? To 
such questions, perhaps, the owner himself 
could give no answer. He may have a 
fairly clear idea regarding his terminus, 
but there is a pleasant vagueness about the 
intermediate stations, contributing some- 
thing of that spice of curiosity to his tour, 
that, in larger measure, forced the pioneers 
of old to push on into unknown regions 
wondering what they would see or find next. 
This freedom, this independence, this being 
in the largest possible degree completely 
master of one’s self, constitutes one of the 
greatest charms of country travel by auto- 
mobile. That horrible fiend, the railroad 


time-table, is banished to the far woods; 
no longer does the early morning “tramp, 


tramp” and sharp “tap, tap” of the hotel 
bell-boy rudely disturb one’s quiet sleeping 
with the peremptory summons, as articu- 
late as if spoken in words, to get up or 
miss the train; no longer does the perspir- 
ing traveler on the slow-moving local hurl 
anathemas at unseen and unknown foes 
because of interminable delays, soft-coal 
dust, soot and a long absence of ice water 
from the receptacle that tantalizingly bears 
those words. No, the steel rails with their 
varying degrees of speed have ceased to be 
a necessity to the summer tourist, who, 
with a little means and unlimited capa- 
bilities of enjoyment, is willing to intrust 
himself to the mercies of the country roads, 
good, bad or indifferent, as they may be, 
and plain but usually substantial living in 
the village tavern. Hecan travel as slowly 
and sometimes as fast as he pleases and can 
run off the main road, here and there, visit- 
ing little-known places of historic or pict- 
uresque interest which would ever have 
remained to him as a sealed book had he 
been restricted to the undeviating pathway 
of the steam road. 

The great network of trolley roads has 
contributed enormously to country travel 
within recent years, but even the electric 
roads have their limitations. Years ago 
the bicycle was hailed as the great eman- 
cipator from the railroad and the trammels 
of city life, offering to thousands of persons 
the benefits of healthful, open-air exercise 
in the rural districts. The bicycle did a 
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great work, but naturally 
its use was restricted, very 
largely, to those of the 
‘younger and more athletic 
age. Bicycle tours in Eu- 
rope,where good roads were 
more numerous than in our 
own free land, were all the 
rage, and the historic inns 
and ale-houses that had 
been languishing since the 
decline of the old coaching 
days became wonderfully 
popular and active. In- 
deed, a trip to Europe was 
not considered complete 
unless the visitor spent at 
least anight in some quaint 
out-of-the-way English 
pot-house and imagined all 
sorts of gay things having taken place 
within itswalls in the days of good “Queen 
Bess.” 

The bicycle had its day as a popular 
means of travel and touring. An interreg- 
num followed. The ale-houses again sank 
into desuetude and scores of them were not 
aroused into wakefulness until a year or 
two ago when the prolonged toot, toot of 
the automobile horn told them that good 
times were coming around once more. 
And, as the automobile has benefited 
many trades, so it has, in the country dis- 
tricts, contributed wonderfully to the im- 
provement of the typical village tavern. 
The last two years has witnessed a great 
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transformation in this re- 
spect throughout the 
smaller towns of New Eng- 
land, and the same is prob- 
ably true in other parts of 
the country where auto- 
mobilists are frequent and 
good paying visitors. In 
fact, the automobilist is 
looked upon by the Yankee 
inn-keeper as a very de- 
sirable customer. The 
stories of the cost of these 
wonderful horseless cars 
have not been lost upon 
the shrewd provider of 
victuals and drink, and the 
stopping of an automobile 
party at one of these old- 
fashioned resorts usually 
means an increase in prices. It must be con- 
fessed that, if over-taxed, the motorists them- 
selves are generally to blame. The influx 
of moneyed tourists who appear anxious to 
spend their money always works a hardship 
to the parties of more moderate purses 
who follow. However, these little things 
usually find their proper level, but if they 
lead to better accommodations and a few 
necessities, if need be, for his machine, the 
automobilist is perfectly willing that the 
price should be commensurate with his 
own comforts. 

Not alone has the automobile caused the 
minor hostelries to spruce up a bit, but in 
the large country hotels automobile gar- 
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ages are now to be seen completely 
equipped, often employing several expert 
mechanicians who can repair over night 
any little trouble to the machinery and 
start the car off as good as new in the morn- 
ing. The big hotels now give as much at- 
tention to the perfection of their automo- 
bile conveniences as they used to and still 
do to their stabling quarters. Indeed, many 
of the leading hotels in New England keep 
several automobiles to hire out by the day or 
longer periods. Allof the prominent summer 
hotels in Lenox, Pittsfield, Great Barring- 
ton, in the popular resorts along the Sound 
and even in the White Mountains are com- 
pletely equipped for all ordinary automo- 
bile needs. The change in this respect has 
been remarkable, but it simply illustrates 
the wide area covered by the automobile. 

Native animosity has also been worn 
down and frequently stamped out entirely 
by the steady invasion of the rural districts 
by the motor-car. The opposition of the 
backwoods farmer to the appearance of 
this strange, self-propelled car among his 
barnyard “critters,” has more than once 
given careful and law-abiding tourists not 
only a moment of anxiety, but the oppor- 
tunity of studying human nature under its 
most crotchety conditions. 
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“Better arbitrate and conciliate than 
dispute and aggravate,’’ is the sound legal 
advice of James B. Dill, who belongs to that 
delightful band of automobile enthusiasts 
who do not believe that business should 
stand in the way of a motor-car. Mr. Dill 
conciliates not only by the persuasiveness 
of his voice but, to the ordinary farmer, 
by the more potent influence of a good 
Havana cigar. 

“Cigars are as necessary as gasoline to 
insure a successful automobile trip,”’ is one 
of Mr. Dill’s axioms, and he ought to know, 
for he has gone with his machine in some 
portions of Maine and Canada where no 
automobile ever went before or since. Mr. 
Dill lays out for his trip a liberal supply of 
good cigars, no five-cent Raines Law Hotel 
variety, but the kind that will go straight 
to the heart of any smoker. 

“A gentle word backed up by a good 
cigar has made more than one cantankerous 
farmer meet me more than half way and 
pull out into the ditch in the narrowest road 
so as to allow me just enough room to go 
by,” adds Mr. Dill in confirmation of his 
claim. 

Mr. Dill made one of the most ambitious 
automobile tours of the year last season. 
He did not try for a record, and few people 
would have heard anything about it had 
not his friends talked so much about the 
hardships he encountered in cutting his own 
wav from Quebec to the Rangeley Lakes, 
Maine. This was a distance of about 
two hundred and fifty miles, and Mr. Dill 
with some members of his family in his big 
steam Car virtually established an automo- 
bile route between those two places. One 
reason why Mr. Dill undertook this ardu- 
ous trip is because he believes that if the 
motor vehicle is good for anything it ought 
to be serviceable for hunting and fishing 
trips as well as for pleasure runs. This 
principle he carries out in practice. On 
this memorable route through the Maine 
woods, Mr. Dill’s party saw many deer, 
while they frequently feasted upon trout, 
partridge and othersmall game of their own 
catching. Fair roads were encountered, 
but in many cases they were very rough 
and very narrow. The trusty axe proved 
a friend in need on more than one occasion, 
when the overgrowth of brush was so dense 
as to seriously retard the progress of a 
heavy motor-car. But it was great fun and 
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Mr. Dill enjoyed every experience of the 
trip, even to the primitive lodging in the 
various places that went by the names of 
hotels in the Maine backwoods. 

“| don’t know as I can recommend one 
kind of automobile any more than another 
as most suitable for an automobile country 
tour,” said Mr. Dill when asked what re- 
quirements he considered necessary. ‘“‘] 
want a machine for that purpose which will 
go out with me and bring me back at the 
proper time, and will not, upon the road, 
call for an excessive expenditure of energy, 
activity or profanity by breakdowns or per- 
manent stoppage. I look for a machine 
which is a concomitant to my rod, my gun 
and my dog and will carry all three. | 
look for a machine which | can call to my 
door in July and start for the woods, to the 
extremes of Canada, if necessary, and which 
will take the requisite passengers, guns, 
rods and all the essentials of sportsmen’s 
life in the woods, without the resources and 
supplies of near-by civilization.” 

And every automobile tourist, who has 
in his veins the slightest drop of sporting 
blood will re-echo, ‘“‘Them’s my senti- 
ments.” 

Every part of New England offers de- 
lightful opportunities for pleasant touring. 
The journey from New York to Boston is 
a favorite one and is traveled by hundreds 
of automobilists every season. Some take 
it leisurely, passing through New Haven 
and Hartford and then skirting the Con- 
necticut River to Springfield, from where 
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some delightful short tours may be made, 
then continuing on through Worcester and 
so into Boston. The roads around Boston 
are admirable for day trips and the in- 
teresting historic associations with which 
every one of these routes is filled adds ma- 
terially to the charm of the run. Taking 
the road rendered famous by Paul Revere’s 
ride, for instance, with its warlike associa- 
tions of Concord and Lexington, in which 
are also mingled some of the most hallowed 
literary reminiscences of New England, one 
can appreciate the perfection of motor-car 
touring, for the roads are excellent, the 
scenery delightful, the points of interest 
brimful of patriotic fervor and the coun- 
try inns fully up to the standard of New 
England’s best hospitality. 

New York also presents many admirable 
tours for the automobilist. The run up the 
Hudson to Albany will discover good roads 
and accommodations, but between Albany 
and Buffalo are many sections that have 
been the bete noir to hardy motorists, the 
roads, especially in wet weather, resembling 
beds of mud more than civilized highways. 
But the automobile is changing all this, and 
another and perhaps the most important 
of its benefits to humanity is the impetus 
given to the good-roads movement by the 
advent of the horseless carriage. 

New Jersey contains many good roads, 
and fair touring routes may be found to the 
Far West. The run to Chicago has ceased 
to be a novelty, and the memorable tour of 
the American Automobile Association last 
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summer to St. Louis, 
over one thousand five 
hundred miles being 
traveled successfully by 
many members from 
New York and other 
Eastern cities, demon- 
strated more conclu- 
sively than ever before 
the complete reliability 
of the motor vehicle of 
the present day and 
its all-around possibil- 
ities. The American 
continent has been 
crossed more than once, 
all of them experiments 
and with an eye to 
business, to be sure, but 
their success again de- 
monstrated the capa- 
bility of the automobile 
to go anywhere that it is possible for a 
horse-drawn conveyance or a railroad train 
to go. Therecord for the trip from San 
Francisco to New York stands at present 
at thirty-three days, made last August by 
a light touring car of ten horse power and 
weighing but twelve hundred pounds. 
Colorado has become a popular State for 
the automobile tourist. The picturesque 
grandeur of the country intensifies the at- 
tractiveness of the tour, the roads for the 
most part are good, and if one is careful to 
select proper routes he can avoid severe 
mountainous hills. But hills no longer 
terrify the motorist. A few years ago a 
hill of more than ordinary steepness gave 
the tourist cold shudders. The demand in 
recent years has been for cars of moderate 
horse power, built so strongly and yet light- 
ly that they can stand the strain of thou- 
sands of miles and climb hills at a pretty 
fast clip in the bargain. The manufactur- 
ers have succeeded in turning out such 
machines and they have found a ready sale. 
A close student of automobile growth in 
America has stated that there is now in use 
one automobile to twelve hundred inhabit- 
ants. Two years ago the ratio was one to 
six thousand five hundred inhabitants and 
four years ago it was one to one million five 
hundred thousand inhabitants. A whole 


story is contained in these figures, and the 
high average of the present day means con- 
tinued touring in country districts and a 
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larger ownership of 
automobiles by country 
residents. 

Automobile tours in 
Europe have become 
so common as to give 
no excuse for comment. 
It is now possible to 
hire cars with respon- 
sible chauffeurs in Lon- 
don for a tour of a week 
or a month outside of 
London, extending up 
into Scotland if re- 
quired, and even the 
rougher roadsof Ireland 
have been traveled by 
automobilists. In 
France, of course, every 
one expects good roads 
just as he does good 
cooking, and a dis- 
appointment in either case is so surprising 
as to be remembered ever afterward. 

The crowning glory of automobile tour- 
ing, however, lies in the demand it has 
created, in all parts of the world where 
motor-cars are being used for pleasure or 
business purposes, for good roads. Here 
in America the good-roads movement, with- 
in recent years, has become a question of 
national importance. With the exception 
of a few States, notably New Jersey and 
Massachusetts, the subject of better roads 
was the last thought that gave the legisla- 
tors the least particle of trouble. The 
Automobile Club of America, in its younger 
days, expended a tremendous amount of 
argumentative energy in endeavoring to 
convince the lawmakers of New York that 
money expended on good roads was a 
good business investment. Their appeals 
brought out a few thousand dollars, some- 
what grudgingly given. Finally the gener-~ 
ous sum of one hundred thousand dollars 
was appropriated, and at the forthcoming 
election a constitutional amendment will be 
presented to the voters providing that the 
State may bond itself for five million dol- 
lars for ten years for the building of im- 
proved wagon roads. 

Agitation has been productive of similar 
good results in other States. Governor 
Dineen, of Illinois, gave a marked illustra- 
tion of the growing demand for better roads 
in the West when, in his last message, he 
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made a strong plea for the expenditure of 
more money and careful thought upon road 
building. His statement that barely two 
per cent. of the Illinois roads were suitable 
for traffic at all periods of the year was no 
exaggeration, and scores of other States 
could show no higher average. Depart- 
ments of highways have been established 
in California, Idaho, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Oregon, Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, Nebraska and in several of the East- 
ern States in which the good-roads move- 
ment has languished. Florida recently 
appropriated five hundred thousand dol- 
lars for good roads, and it is confidently 
predicted that within a short time there 
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will not be a State in the Union that will 
not manifest a just pride in the increasing 
mileage of its serviceable roads good all 
the year round. 

Reasonable credit must be given to the 
automobile for bringing about this condi- 
tion of affairs. While legislators have been 
busy, ever since the motor-car began to as- 
sert itself as entitled to the ordinary privi- 
leges of the road, in enacting laws regulating 
its speed and compelling the affixing of 
license tags and other marks of easy iden- 
tification, the motur-car has been steadily 
demonstrating its purposes of utility, and 
perhaps unconsciously has paved the way 
for lasting benefits to all classes of citizens. 








With the speed of an express. 








CAMPING AT ST. CLAIR FLATS 


By D. S. NASBY 


in readiness when the four of us 
carried the camp outfit and sup- 
plies down to the dock. 

Our outfit was not planned with a view 
to much handling, our destination being 
the St. Clair Canal immediately below the 
Flats proper, and as we did not expect to 
disturb our supplies before reaching the 
camp site, we paid no particular attention 
to it. 

Our party consisted of four of the right 
sort—cheery, good-natured fellows, each 
willing to do his fair share of pleasant or 
unpleasant work, and all game to put up 
with whatever might come along in the 
shape of possible drawbacks, while eager 
to take advantage of every moment. 

The first leg of our journey was down the 
winding Thames for sixteen miles, and for 
ten miles or so the river wound between 
large farms. Then the scene changed. 
The banks flattened almost to the water 
level, the tall trees were left behind, and in 
full view ahead we could see the broad, 
marshy plains which expand for leagues 
after leagues between the lake and the good 
farming country. These plains, highly 
suggestive of the English fens, with their 
ponds, creeks and thousands of acres of 
moist ground, are rare good shooting 
ground, but as no game was in season, we 
had left the guns at home where they 
rightly belonged. We had, however, plenty 
of fishing tackle, for the Flats formed a pop- 
ular resort for bass and perch innumerable. 

For some reason—hands a trifle soft, per- 
haps, or the sun too powerful for perfect 
comfort—no one appeared keen to tackle 
the sweeps, so, as there was a faint breeze, 
we got up canvas and essayed to beat down 
stream. This was a lazy trick and it meant 
loss of time, yet nobody cared. We were 
out for fun, and we did not propose to 
make a task of a pleasure, even though 
Mazeppa did not crawl three times her 
shapely length during half an hour. In 
fact she did a trifle better than that, and it 
was no bad fun to sprawl at ease in the 
wholesome sunshine while ‘Mazeppa crept 


; tidy little cat, Mazeppa, was all 


to and fro across the sleepy river, now 
poking her nose into a wall of rushes, anon 
rustling through the circular floats of crowd- 
ing lilies and sending unexpected bass leap- 
ing for deep water. 

We saw many living things, each of which 
appeared lazier than his fellows. Smooth, 
silent fishes disappeared as water mingles 
with water and left no ripple to mark their 
vanishing points; spotted sandpipers bowed 
a welcome, then became momentarily timid 
and started in curving flight, only to return 
to shore and resume their bowing; red- 
wings rocked at ease upon slender green 
stems, and if they moved at all they ap- 
peared to count the wing-beats necessary 
to bear them to another green stem pre- 
cisely like the first. Solemn-looking coots, 
followed by numerous youngsters, slipped 
into the reeds as we approached and reap- 
peared the moment we had passed. Be- 
whiskered muskrats steamed leisurely from 
one cool, reedy port to another, or dived 
with sudden splash almost under our si- 
lent- bow. Kingfishers chattered protests 
against leaving favorite posts, and great 
blue herons and amber and maroon bitterns 
slowly rose upon laboring fans and dropped 
to earth again the moment they considered 
their distance sufficient. Turtles, baked 
to an ash-color, occupied every log and 
every convenient nubbin along the bank. 
Those which happened to have their heads 
out simply let go all round and fell into the 
water, others kept their places with the 
stoical indifference of so many boulders. 
Here and there trim, tapering forms, sug- 
gestive of marine torpedoes, floated idly 
on the surface—the gars taking their sun- 
bath., Sometimes a fish splashed weakly 
as though it had risen in its sleep and was 
trying to regain the cool depths with the 
least possible exertion. Over the grassy 
broads the*haze danced, and while the tus- 
socky cover concealed feathered life in 
abundance we saw no indication of it. 
Above, a white-rumped marsh hawk tacked 
back and forth upon long, slow pinions. 
Sometimes we heard the quaint talk of 
the rails, as neighbors gossiped from rush. 
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woven tunnels, and curious splashings and 
gurglings hinted of concealed fun going on 
behind the walls of green. 

But one resident, and he the smallest of 
the lot, was ever busy and his small voice 
was never silent. Go where we would his 
querulous interrogations followed. Like 
crickets in the grass he seemed to be every- 
where and nowhere. At last I spied him 
clinging crosswise to an upright stalk and 
immediately below one of his seemingly 
useless nests. The moment my eye rested 
upon him he appeared to be aware of the 
fact, when an erratic, jerky flight carried 
him a few yards and into green oblivion. 
But his thread of a voice remained, and it 
trickled through the reeds as water works 
through gravel. In time a tern lazed by on 
pearly, bent wings, and a puff of cool air 
bellied the canvas till Mazeppa’s stem be- 
yan to sing. Stronger and stronger grew 
the breeze, and the ripples laughed under 
the counter as the crew bestirred itself. 
Before us spread the river’s mouth with the 
stiff-looking lighthouse on the left, and be- 
yond the last regiment of rushes, the merry 
toss and swing of bluest water. 

Laden as she was, Mazeppa stood up like 
a church, and soon the short chop drummed 
her hollow bow and a white wake unraveled 
astern. Out over the bar she flew like a 
gull released; past a wave-battered, huge 
grounded tree, famous during autumn as a 
blind for ducks; past the bleached bones of 
the old wreck, Bruno, once a steamer in the 
lake trade; then, with a whirl to starboard, 
she took her course for the Flats, miles 
away beyond the skyline. We had fooled 
so much that we were hours late, but what 
did it matter? We had a good boat, a 
whole-sail, steady breeze, aclear course, and 
two long weeks to spend as we saw fit, and 
naught to worry about. Therefore, when 
the red sun foundered in the gray water 
away off the port bow we did not agitate 
ourselves; instead we attended to our 
lights, ate by one of. the lights, and let 
Mazeppa drive according to our lights. 

After a smoke and an exchange of yarns 
I curled up forward and took a snooze, aft- 
er agreeing to relieve Harry at the stick 
about midnight; but scarcely, it seemed, 
had | lain down, when somebody’s boot 
interrupted a pleasant dream, and I awoke 
with a rasping sound in my ears, and the 
next moment a thump told that the board 


had touched. It was very dark, and the 
breeze had dwindled to a faint breath. 

There followed a curious cruise about for 
two hours. The board was raised three- 
fourths, the pipe lit, then I lounged in 
solid comfort and let Mazeppa crawl into 
the gloom. Presently she appeared to 
smell trouble ahead, and in the darkness | 
could dimly make out a low darker line. 
As she swung away from it, the sound of 
a rush or two against her side proved that 
she had been headed for the marsh. Again 
and again that shadowy dark line appeared 
ahead, and after sheering from it | knew we 
were describing a huge circle and must be 
in the Bay. Still, it was pleasant enough 
drifting through that oil-like and perfectly 
safe water, so | let her go. At last an in- 
distinct gray mass showed almost under her 
bow, and I had just time to clear it. The 
thing proved to be an immense flat-scow, so 
I dropped the sail on the fellows and made 
fast. The half-awakened ones dragged 
their blankets to the scow and promptly 
went to sleep, and the mosquitoes swarmed 
to the banquet and toiled nobly till the 
pink showed in the east and we could see 
enough to get a cold snack. 

With sunrise came a spanking breeze, and 
we left the bay and fairly romped toward 
our destination, a dim line of willows mark- 
ing the course of the canal, a short distance 
above the upper end of which stands the 
queer water village, composed of club- 
houses, hotels and cottages, headquarters 
for years for those who know and love the 
Flats. By day these form a prominently 
picturesque group; by night the many 
lights and their reflections in the glancing 
water suggest a fragment of fairyland. It 
is a wondrous pleasant spot, where one may 
enjoy pure air, good company and fishing, 
boating and bathing at will. Many De- 
troiters leave their own grand river and 
beautiful city to sojourn here, and as the 
general average of visitors are well-to-do, 
the Flats are not lacking in the best of ac- 
commodations. In due time we reached the 
canal, and after explaining our object to the 
“Commodore,” and assuring him that we 
had no firearms and would not injure his 
trees, we received a kindly permission to 
make ourselves at home. This we proceed- 
ed to do, and in a short time the tent was 
pitched and everything about camp was in 
apple-pie order. 
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Our location was indeed an admirable 


one. The sturdy willows afforded plenty , 


of shade; we could stroll at will among them 
from end to end of the canal if we chose. 
If one fancied a plunge into deep, cool water 
there was the channel; and if one desired to 
frolic for hours in almost tepid water, clear 
as crystal, from four to six feet deep, and 
with a smooth, white sand bottom, as soft 
as plush, the shallows offered thousands of 
square yards of it. And there was sport 
a-plenty, too. Among the stones at the 
head.of the canal lurked black and rock bass 
in fair numbers, while schools of fat yellow 
perch were forever prowling along the tim- 
bers, frequently in plain view. It was 
great fun to lower a bait to these voracious 
fellows, and to watch some big, smart fish 
chase the smaller ones away and then get 
hooked for his pains. . Every movement of 
the perch in ten feet of water could be as 
distinctly seen as though one were in a well- 
appointed aquarium. And if more exciting 
sport were wanted, spots famous for fight- 
ing bass lay within easy paddling distance. 
You would better believe we enjoyed all 
these privileges to the full, and caught all 
the fish we could possibly use. 

To illustrate the wonderful clearness of St. 
Clair water, before our tent the shallow was 
about six feet deep, and at meal time each 
man, as he got through with knife, fork, 
spoon, cup, etc., threw each into the water, 
near or far as he preferred. When all had 
been scattered over perhaps forty square 
yards, it was my particular task to recover 
them, while the rest of the party, and 
guests, if we had any, perched upon the 
timbers and looked on. Now (and I wish 
to be clearly understood that this and the 
following story are strictly true), the water 
was so clear that all I had to do was to dive 
and look about at will. A rivet in a knife- 
handle, a check in cup or plate, were to me 
distinctly visible at a distance of at least a 
couple of yards. At that time I could re- 
main under water comfortably for a minute 
and a half, or two minutes if absolutely 
necessary, and | also possessed a knack, 
which | cannot explain, of being able to sit 
on the bottom without effort. 1 used to 


gather the tableware and clean it with sand 
while below, to the spectators’ wonder and 
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amusement, which a few grimaces on my 
part never failed to heighten. I could 
hear laughing, and when within a certain 
distance | could hear and reply by signal 
to words distinctly spoken. 

And now a fish yarn: Huge, upright 
piles had been driven outside the timber 
work, and behind one pile, about three feet 
below the surface, was a space large enough 
to form a stronghold for a big bass. Every 
one of us had a try for that fish and all failed. 
Looking down we could see his nose at one 
side of the pile and his tail at the other, but 
bite he would not. If we bothered him too 
much he would dart away, only to return 
within half an hour to his favorite haunt. 
Every bait we could think of was dangled 
before that fish’s nose, and we even tried to 
foul him with a minnow-gang, but for ten 
days he baffled every effort. The fellows 
gave him up as a bad job, but I vowed to 
have him, and nearly succeeded. One day 
I told the boys that I intended to get the 
bass, and the party and a couple of visit- 
ors gathered to watch the proceedings. | 
stripped, seized a maple paddle, got into the 
water some distance from the fish and swam 
silently near to him. I then went under 
with the paddle and worked close to the 
pile. A broad tail and a few inches of body 
were dimly discernible, and peering through 
the water as best I could, I drifted the pad- 
dle-blade as near the fish as I dared, and 
made a jab. The blade struck true, and 
for several seconds | could feel the fish 
struggling as | jammed him against the 
timber. Unfortunately the force of the 
pressure pushed me backward through the 
water, and presently there came a vigorous 
wriggling and my slippery quarry shot free. 
I could hear the fellows shouting with 
laughter, and I laughed, too, enough to 
cause me to swallow half a pint of water. 
When I got to the surface the party was 
trotting along abreast of the fish, which was 
slowly making for deeper water. A con- 
spicuous white mark showed where the 
paddle had struck, while the fish’s slow 
movements suggested more or less serious 
injury. He did not die, however, as we 
saw him, mark and all, more than once 
near the head of the canal, but he never 
returned to his old nook behind the pile. 











Irrigation flume carrying water over a hill. 





THE WINNING OF THE DESERT 


By DAY ALLEN WILLEY 


HE men who read the stones as the 
pages of an open book differ as to 
when nature formed the backbone 

of America, which we know as the Rocky 
Mountains. Perhaps a hundred thousand, 
perhaps a million years ago, but it is 
enough to know that it is there, and since 
the red man and the white man have ex- 
isted, has separated the country beyond the 
Mississippi into regions as wide apart in 
climate and soil as in location. Nature 
was unfair, says the plainsman, in rearing 
the great wall which cuts off the warm 
moist winds of the Pacific from the mid- 
West, turning the coast country into a land 
of plenty, and cursing so much of the pla- 
teau and valley to the east with the desola- 
tion of. the desert, only broken here and 
there by canyon rivers—one day turbid 
torrents as they rush along, filled with the 
water from cloudburst or spring “thaw’’; 
the next, little more than rivulets, thread- 
ing their way over the sands carried down 
the course in their flood. 


Is this picture overdrawn? Even the 
tourist who is “personally conducted” 
through the Southwest and who thinks he 
knows all about the West after “doing” the 
Yellowstone and Yosemite and climbing 
Pike’s Peak, will say it is the truth. He 
remembers how the double window of his 
Pullman could not keep out the heat-laden, 
dust-laden breath of the desert, as he rushed 
across the plains of the Gila. Neither Apol- 
linaris nor claret could clear his parched 
throat in the hour after hour when the 
engineer was putting on every pound of 
steam, to get out of the “country that God 
forgot”’; but whether you cross to the Pa- 
cific by the southern or central route, you 
will find the desert, for dried-up America, 
though the scientist divides it into arid 
and semi-arid, is an empire in length and 
breadth. Figures give no idea of its mag- 
nitude, even when the men with tripod and 
sextant say it covers nearly five hundred 
million acres, but suppose a family lived 
upon every hundred acres. It would be 
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indeed an empire, for the five million farms 
would be peopled with twenty-five million 
souls, calculating but five to each house- 
hold. Were all of arid America fit for the 
living, it could be occupied by a third of the 
entire population of the United States. Go 
into the foothills of Colorado and Nevada. 
There the sage-brush springs from the sand 
as it doeson the sunbaked mesas of Arizona 
and New Mexico away to the south. The 
statistician estimates that even in Kansas, 
Nebraska and the Dakotas fully seventy- 
five million acres will produce only a scanty 
herbage—just enough to keep range cattle 
alive a few weeks during the grazing season, 
yet these States are not considered a part of 
the desert. 

Only the native to the country between 
the great river and the Continental Divide 
knows the real meaning, the precious signif- 
icance, of water. He looks at the muddy 
liquid pouring over its bed with the same 
sentiment that the Yankee regards the 
clear brook of the New England meadow. 
The “old oaken bucket” of the Westerner 
may be the tin can which he drains to the 
dregs in his thirst—careful lest he spill a 
few drops. Inthe East where every farm- 
yard has its spring or well and every pasture 
its running brook, where you can water 











your horse at every mile by the roadside, 
water is too plentiful to be cherished, ex- 
cept when in drouth the farmer must fill 
his water barrels from his neighbor’s field. 
Here in this West every watercourse, big or 
little, every sink-hole which may collect 
rainfall is known to the country side. The 
man so fortunate as to have a spring on his 
acres is counted as lucky, for in the weeks 
when the sky is cloudless the journey from 
water to water may run into a dozen or a 
score of miles. The stories of trails over 
the sands marked only by whitened skulls 
and bones where the wind has not merci- 
fully formed their graves, are more truth 
than fiction. There is no surer way to 
meet death than to venture into this 
Sahara of the New World without cask or 
canteen well filled; for in some parts of it 
water can be seen only in the mirage of 
the heated air until the pack train or the 
broncho has plodded fifty miles and more 
over the treeless waste. Men are proba- 
bly living yet who remember leading their 
wearied horses through the burning sand of 
eastern Colorado, when they followed Fre-. 
mont in his expedition through this path- 
less, lifeless region. The gold-hunters of 
*49 struggled through the waterless valleys 
of California destitute of anything save 
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sand and rock, only to drop down and die 
of thirst in. sight of the wealth-bearing 
ledges. 

Every schoolboy knows of the simple ex- 
periment that illustrates both chemistry 
and botany. He takes a handful of dry 
earth, makes it into a paste by mixing it 
with a little water, then plants some seeds 
in it. Perhaps in a day the green shoot 
shows itself. In the mere dust the seed 
loses its life. [t is the application of this 
experiment that is destined to transform 
Western America. Already a modern 
miracle has been wrought. The one who 
has not visited the oases created by irriga- 
tion may scout this assertion, but should he 
chance into the valley through which the 
Rio Pecos flows, or in Colorado along the 
Poudre River, the landscape of field, orchard 
and garden which Nature has createdin a 
literal wilderness will convince him beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. In the Southwest, 
fruits and grains both of the tropic and 
temperate zones are to be seen growing in 
luxuriance where yesterday only grease- 
wood, sage-brush and cactus existed. Yet 
the soil is unchanged, save for the applica- 
tion of water. It is that of the desert— 
without moisture, almost incapable of sup- 
porting life. When moistened, however, 


artificially watered. 


these particles of sand, even alkali rock, 
contain properties so fertile that from 
them springs vegetation more abundant 
and luxuriant than the crops that are 
gathered from the rich black loam of Indi- 
ana and Illinois and the fertile valleys of 
New York itself. Yes, it seems indeed 
miraculous, for already the irrigator has 
penetrated well beyond the border of the 
desert and won a victory for posterity. 
Figures form dry reading, yet we must ad- 
mit them here, since they tell briefly and 
accurately what ‘has thus far been accom- 
plished. 

Although less than ten per cent. of the 
available area for irrigation has thus far 
been reached, in Colorado itself no less than 
seventy-five per cent. of the lands available 
for cultivation depends upon the artificial 
water supply. These farms aggregate seven 
hundred and fifty thousand acres. The 
South Platte Valley, the most extensively 
irrigated region in the United States, in- 
cluding portions of Colorado, Wyoming and 
Nebraska, has two million acres which are 
Farms in Utah thus 
supplied aggregate three hundred thousand 
acres, Arizona contains one hundred thou- 
sand acres, New Mexico one hundred and 
fifty thousand acres, Nebraska one hundred 
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thousand, while some of the most produc- 
tive valleys of California which send their 
fruit and vegetables by the carload to all 
parts of the United States as well as the 
principal cities of Europe, are nurtured en- 
tirely by wells and canals. Yet the aver- 
age size of an irrigated farm is not over 
forty acres, which gives an idea of the mil- 
lions of people who to-day depend upon 
these great waterworks for their livelihood. 

Down in New Mexico a dark line on the 
horizon has saved the life of many a for- 
tune seeker struggling through the burning 
sands of the Pecos Valley, for it meant he 
was nearing the Rio Pecos, coursing be- 
tween its fringe of trees and bushes, and it 
gave him hope to push forward to the 
“precious water,” as it has been called. 
What a change has taken place here! The 
desert trail is only amemory. In its place 
is a way of steel along which rushes the 
locomotive, and from the car window the 
passenger sees the panorama of the farm 
unfolded—the hay-makers in the alfalfa 
patch, thousands of sheep quietly browsing 
on the rich herbage, the plow turning over 
the stubble for the wheat seed, the fruit 
pickers amid the trees, the houses of the 
farmers with their ample barns and fodder 
stacks, while every few miles the train stops 
at one of the towns scattered throughout 
the valley, each with its busy, happy peo- 
ple. The visitor finds himself in the center 
of a new civilization. Yet every farm has 
been created out of the barren waste, and 
the pastures where fatten the sheep and the 
fields where flourishes the grain sustained 
absolutely nothing but the cactus and sage- 
brush, until the river was forced to help by 
the work of the irrigator. The two artifi- 
cial lakes formed by blocking its channel 
with stone barriers make habitable three 
hundred thousand acres, which support a 
hundred thousand people where formerly 
not a man could live. 

Almost as wonderful is the transforma- 
tion where the “‘waters under the earth” 
have been drawn out and forced over its 
surface. In some portions of Nebraska and 
Dakota one sees the windmills like the trees 
of the forest, so thickly do they stand on 
the prairie, each moving a mechanical 
muscle that takes the place of the well 
windlass and the pump arm. Far away to 
the south the new Acadia of Louisiana rests 
on a wonderful subterranean sea. The top 
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of the prairie has been pierced in hundreds 
of places, but steam-engines do the work 
of the windmills, lifting the water from the 
reservoir nature has created for the rice- 
growers, and throwing it in cascades into 
the canals. From Dakota and Montana 
clear to the Rio Grande can be seen the 
oases of the irrigators. Small do they seem 
in contrast to the region as yet occupied by 
the herder or the cowboy, or absolutely 
destitute of humanity; yet were all com- 
bined, the grain which annually ripens to 
the harvest of Pennsylvania, in New Eng- 
land, New Jersey, Delaware, even the Em- 
pire State itself, could be planted in their 
limits. Nebraska and Iowa are the world’s 
great corn-fields. The crop of either State 
could be raised on the ten million acres 
of our country traversed by the seventy- 
five thousand miles of arteries that have 
changed it from the land of death to a land 
of life. 

To give a comprehensive idea of what has 
already been done, viewed from the stand- 
point of the engineer, it may be of interest 
to refer to some of the more notable proj- 
ects, whereby gorge and valley have be- 
come sources of artificial streams for irriga- 
tion, some of which are rivers in point of 
magnitude... Yes, the water which fills the 
farm ditch may have had its source in a 
watercourse a hundred miles away, flowing 
through tunnels, carried for miles by aque- 
ducts, passing beneath mountains, and at 
times elevated high above the earth’s sur- 
face. The Cache a la Poudre Canal forms 
a striking illustration of engineering skill. 
The head of the canal is located in the 
canyon of the river of the same name. At 
this point a dam was placed across the 
river bed, the water being taken into the 
canal through gates. To divert it in the 
direction desired, the builders found it 
necessary to cut through a wall of rock 
seven hundred feet in length, a tunnel ten 
feet in height and six feet in width being 
made through solid granite, and the ap- 
proaches being formed by flumes where 
open cuts were not made in the hillsides. 
From the tunnel the water issues at a point 
ninety-five feet above the bottom of the 
valley, and is carried in an aqueduct actual- 
ly supported against the mountain side by 
great iron arms. In a distance of about 
five miles the canal has a descent of six hun- 
dred feet, filling a series of reservoirs which 
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cover four thousand acres of surface. This 
system, one of the oldest in the irrigation 
district of Colorado, was found necessary to 
supply the Poudre Valley, and furnishes 
water to farms representing twenty thou- 
sand acres. The San Joaquin Valley in 
California is served by an artificial water- 
way formed by two tunnels one thousand 
and thirty-seven and one thousand one 
hundred and sixty feet in length, blown 
out of the granite hills, and a series of 
flumes, the longest of which is two thousand 
seven hundred feet. They carry a streain 
of water ten feet in width and seven in 
depth, in some places being held against 
the sides of bluffs by projecting arms of 
timber and in others elevated on trestles 
thirty to fifty feet high. The canal flows at 
the rate of four hundred cubic feet a second, 
and is believed to be the costliest irrigating 
conduit yet constructed in this country, 
owing to the natural difficulties which pre- 
sented themselves to its promoters. In 
fact the canal systems already completed 
in the West and Southwest equal in extent 
any in the world in general dimensions, save 
the EastIndian ditches. To serve the pres- 
ent territory cultivated by irrigation, the 
seventy-five thousand miles constructed 
range in width from the ditch two feet 
across, to watercourses which are one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in width and six feet in 
depth. The longest of the American canal 
systems is doubtless that which traverses 
the San Luis Valley in Colorado. It is 
known as the Henry Canal and is two hun- 
dred and thirty-seven miles in length, sup- 
plying two thousand miles of branches. La 
Junta is one hundred and fourteen miles 
in length, connecting with seven hundred 
and fifty miles of laterals, while the Pecos 
Valley obtains its water from the Rio Pecos 
through a system which aggregates one 
thousand two hundred and forty-nine miles. 
Incidentally it might be added that the 
Republic of Mexico contains a canal com- 
pleted a few years ago in what is known 
as the Tlahualilo Basin, which represents 
with its branches six hundred miles, and 
serves some of the principal plantations 
of that country. 

Yet the people of the West have merely 
been following for a quarter of a century 
what was done ages ago. If one were writ- 
ing the history of irrigation, he must go 
back to the biblical days. The work of the 
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ancient inhabitants of the world is to be 
seen in the Nile Valley in walls constructed 
so solidly that they are still utilized to con- 
fine the waters. The plains about Babylon 
were fertilized from reservoirs, portions of 
which are still pointed out to the tourist; 
while the Spanish invaders of Mexico were 
given a lesson by the Aztec engineers who 
perhaps were the pioneers in America in 
the artificial application of water to the 
soil. To-day tribes in Arizona and New 
Mexico get a scanty subsistence from grain 
and vegetables springing from the banks 
of the shallow ditch they have dug through 
their patches of ground in sight of the 
quaint, imposing ruins of the past. Their 
limited knowledge of irrigation is doubtless 
inherited, for the scientists admit that the 
famous Pimas of Arizona were experts in 
it, as a study of the history which nature 
has furnished proves. The methods which 
they, as well as the builders of the New 
World, pursued are still followed. The 
modern engineer has his instruments which 
establish a more accurate grade for the flow 
of the water; he knows about the geologi- 
cal formation, so that he can build his dam 
or reservoir on a surer foundation, and the 
human digger and carrier have been replaced 
to a great extent by labor-saving machines, 
some of which will do the day’s work of a 
thousand men; but he has not ceased to 
wonder at the marvelous workmanship dis- 
played in the erection of the massive walls 
of masonry and the mile after mile of con- 
duit, some of it in the shadow of the Pyra- 
mids and some in the heart of Old Mexico. 

You must live in the West, yes, must be 
of the West, to know to the full how its peo- 
ple have worked out their destiny—how 
they have been handicapped in keeping up 
with the rest of the country; but they have 
repeated a story often told in history—how 
hardship and difficulty bring out the real 
stuff in a man, making him successful in 
big things, where he would fail in little 
things for lack of incentive. This is a re- 
gion of big things, but no achievement in 
its history is as great or as portentous of the 
future as what it has done in defying na- 
ture in the reclaiming of the waste places. 
Though merely a beginning considering 
what can yet be done, the work of the irri- 
gator is now backed by the nation, not by 
the section in which he lives. For forty 
years Congress has been the scene of a con- 
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test between the East and the West, in the 
effort to have the whole country join in the 
work of transforming the wilderness; but 
only recently has the great scheme been 
undertaken by which the government will 
build reservoirs and canals, which will 
yearly add to the territory fit for living 
until the transformation is complete. And 
national recognition is partly due to the 
fact that the man in the White House is of 
the West, as well as of the East—has lived, 
has endured with the Western people—is in 
truth “President of all the people,’’ be- 
cause he looks out for the whole country. 
This fight of forty years did not resu!t in 
the passage of what the"Westerner calls the 
“Irrigation law” until 1902; but long be- 
fore that time Mr. Roosevelt advocated the 
necessity of some such measure, and since 
he has become business manager of the 
nation, has directed his special attention 
to hastening effort on the great engineering 
projects which have already been under- 
taken. 

The mountain barrier so oft cursed by 
the plainsman, because it has shut off the 
nurturing moisture of the Pacific, is to 
prove a blessing, for gorges and canyons 
which here and there have rent it asunder 
are to be converted into great reservoirs. 
The corps of three hundred engineers who 
have been examining possible sites for 
water storage have selected several im- 
mense chasms, which will be blocked with 
walls of masonry hundreds of feet in height. 
From them water will be turned upon liter- 
ally hundreds of thousands of acres. In 
Arizona, for instance, the Tonto Basin is to 
be filled by holding the waters of Salt River 
in Tonto Canyon, thus creating an inland 
sea thirty miles in length and four miles in 
width, which will far exceed even the fam- 
ous Nile reservoir in capacity, for should 
all the water be released at one time, it 
would be sufficient to cover one million 
three hundred thousand acres to the depth 
of one foot. In some places the reservoir 
will be two hundred feet in depth. Stu- 
pendous is the only term which aptly de- 
scribes the wall which will hold back the 
waters, since it will rise to a height of forty- 
five feet above the bottom of the gorge. 
To withstand the enormous pressure it will 
be one hundred and sixty-five feet in thick- 
ness at the base, gradually lessening to six- 
teen feet at the top. The method of con- 


structing this mighty work is worth noting. 
The face to the water will be a massive wall 
in itself, consisting of stone blocks weighing 
at least twelve tons each, cut and fitted to 
the precision of the mason’s square. Back 
of the wall will be placed masses of rock 
from the neighboring hillsides, also cement- 
ed together, so that when completed the 
structure will be as immovable as the 
mountains which rise on either side. The 
investigations of the engineers have shown 
that the work is practicable. When com- 
pleted, two hundred thousand acres of the 
most desolate part of Arizona will be made 
available for habitation. 

From far within the mountains, in fact 
near its headwaters, the Truckee River is 
to be carried through an artificial channel 
and poured into Carson Sink in Nevada— 
a great sandy basin, at present so sterile 
that about the only living creatures it con- 
tains are coyotes and rabbits. Much of 
this channel.must be bored and _ blasted 
through the mountain side; yet when com- 
pleted it will form a river thirty-two miles 
long, fifty feet wide at the top, and deep 
enough to float an ocean steamship. But 
the work is worth while, for Carson Sink 
covers nearly four hundred thousand acres, 
and the coming of the water means its con- 
version into a valley of plenty. In Colo- 
rado they are making a subterranean river 
twelve miles long—the longest tunnel in 
America—to utilize the waters of Gunnison 
River. Then thereis the Klamath River to 
be distributed over three hundred thousand 
acres of California and Oregon. The Milk, 
the Sun and the Yellowstone rivers are to 
transform the waste places of Montana. 
The Snake River in southern Idaho will fill 
a thousand miles of conduit, saturating two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand acres of 
what is now worthless soil. 

Thanks to the energy of the United States 
Reclamation Service, actual operations 
have begun on all of these undertakings, as 
well as others of less magnitude, for such 
is the scope of the national plan that irriga- 
tion is to be extended in the near future to 
plain and valley in no less than thirteen 
states and three territories, since we already 
have twenty-five million dollars in the pub- 
lic treasury which can be expended on these 
great waterworks, besides an income of 
about three million dollars annually. The 
money comes from the sale of public lands, 
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and by the law is appropriated for irriga- 
tion works to be owned and maintained by 
the government; but each acre of land 
thus made productive will aid in reclaim- 
ing additional territory, as the settler upon 
it must pay his proportion of the cost of 
the water service year by year from his 
harvest money. This fund also goes into 
the treasury to be expended on new proj- 
ects, so that the conversion of the desert 
will eventually result in removing from the 
face of nature many of the bare spots which 
so disfigure it. 

The artist would call it “a smiling land- 
scape,’”’ that has been wrought by the com- 
ing of the waters—the orchards of laden 
trees, the fields golden with grain, the flocks 
and herds each numbered by the thousand, 
grazing in the valleys—everywhere evi- 
dence of prosperity that comes from abun- 
dance. But there is the dollars-and-cents 
view. What does it mean to the settler, 
calculated from the standpoint of cold cash? 
What is he getting for the hundred millions 
of dollars thus far spent for irrigation? 
Turned into money, the annual yield of 
field, orchard and garden alone now equals 
this sum. The part of so-called arid Amer- 
ica thus made productive yields a harvest 
yearly which averages fifteen dollars to 
each acre that is tilled and seeded. Not 
one but two, sometimes three, even more 
crops may spring from the ground in a 
single year. The alfalfa on which the farm- 
er fattens his cattle and sheep grows so 
luxuriantly in the once desert soil that the 
mowers may cut down the stalks five times 
in a single season. The farmer in Illinois 
and Indiana raises wheat, rye and potatoes 
in abundance from the rain-nourished 
earth of his prairie land; but records com- 
piled for ten years back show that his 
brother who has gone beyond the border 
will harvest from twenty to thirty percent. 
more to the acre or hundred acres, even of 
these staples. For instance, on the very 
land which is to be made habitable by the 
Tonto Reservoir, our Department of Agri- 
culture has been moistening and planting a 
few acres just to see what green things can 
come from it. Here are a year’s figures 
which tell the farmer all he wants to know: 


ys Gross Cost of pro- p 
Yield value ducing and Profit 


Crop per per marketing pce 
acre e } acre 
acre per acre 
Pounds 

Whieaticsicccsnes 2,150 $2255 $1025 | $ 12 30 
Potatoes. : 3,600 85 oo 34 50 50 50 
Tomatoes................ 12,300 225 00 75 00 150 00 
Strawberries.. 5,000 500 00 150 00 350 00 
Melons | 27,000 140 00 26 00 114 00 
Egyptian cotton...| 400 = 8 00 48 00 20 00 


CORE i ccccsev sce! fas 28'00 9 50 8 50 


Yet this was done in the midst of Salt 
River Valley—one of the barrenest of the 
barren regions of Arizona. 

Thus irrigation not only causes the earth 
to bring forth generously, but in variety. It 
has really created’a new industry on the 
Western continent—the manufacture of 
sugar from the beet, for this vegetable 
grows far more prolifically on soil thus 
watered than elsewhere. The Colorado 
farmer can look over acres of plants the 
roots of which are actually one-fifth sugar, 
such is the quantity of sweetness they con- 
tain. The beet fields now embrace two 
hundred thousand acres to furnish the raw 
material for the fifty factories which con- 
vert their crops into sugar. 

The conquering of the wilderness has al- 
ready afforded themes for the novelist— 
stories of failure as well as success—stories 
of heroism displayed through patient years 
of suffering. Many an opening has been 
made across the plain and valley, through 
which the water never flowed because some 
one had blundered, and the abundant har- 
vest which the settler had counted upon 
to reward his toil and waiting has been as 
the mirage—only a vision. Yes, the pio- 
neers in the arid country were put to a test 
perhaps more severe than the men and wom- 
en who first saw Plymouth Rock, for the 
Puritans had some sustenance afforded by 
nature when they reached the western 
shore, while the wanderers of later times 
had none save that borne by their pack- 
horses or carried in their wagons. No one 
will grudge them the success that has final- 
ly come to them, for the waste places that 
have been turned into a land of plenty have 
become so by the sweat of the brow, from 
before the dawn until after the sun has set. 











THE BATHERS 


By RALPH 


EVER in the world was money in- 
vested to reap more overflowing 
dividends than sweltering human- 

ity finds in the health and joy of the free 
floating bath-houses of New York. With 
unwitting irony the very lucky folk are 
wont to say that “everybody’s out of town”’ 
in these midsummer days. Opposed to 
this fiction is the fact that almost every- 
body has to stay in town, which means the 
millions that make the metropolis. And 
of these, many hundred thousand men 
and women, and alas, children, can find 
in heated summer only unspeakable hard- 
ship and discomfort. : 

To this multitude of the very poor, sub- 
merged to stew and suffer in the East and 
West Side Districts of Manhattan, the city 
throws a crumb of comfort, a little pater- 
nal kindness, in the form of these swim- 
ming baths moored among the docks from 
the Battery to Harlem. After shamefully 
lagging behind the cities of Europe, New 
York has at length awakened to the de- 
mand and need for all-the-year-round bath- 
ing conveniences for those of her people 
who can have none such in their dwellings. 
The beginning has been made with seve- 
ral costly and elaborately equipped public 
buildings filled with tubs, showers, plunges 
and dressing-rooms, where millions of free 
baths are given in the year. But while 
those who use them welcome the chance of 
being clean, they go for pleasure to the 
floating baths through the summer months. 

How great is the need for these public 
comforts in a great city! Here is a hand- 
ful of facts to startle the dweller in ease. 
A few years ago, a tenement-house commis- 
sion made a thorough investigation of liv- 
ing conditions in the slums of New York— 
“slums” in point of poverty, but teeming 
with a hard-working, self-supporting popu- 
lation. Jt was found that of a total popula- 
tion of 255,055 souls in the districts investi- 
gated, only 306 persons had access to bath- 
rooms in their houses. Of 1,737 families 


living west of Tenth Avenue, one bath- 
room was found among an average of 217 
farnilies. A worse condition even than 
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this was found among 1,321 families liv- 
ing between Tenth and Eleventh Avenues, 
where there was one bath-room to 440 
families. Here were three tubs among a 
population of more than thirteen hundred 
families where families run big, perhaps 
one bath-tub for two thousand people. 
Among this quarter million men, women 
and children, 97 per cent. of their tenement 
dwellings investigated were without any 
bathing facilities whatever. In nearly five 
hundred teeming tenements, a total of sev- 
enteen were equipped with bath-rooms. 
There are many thousand country homes 
without bath-rooms in this land, where 
cleanliness is enforced by the wash-tub and 
the “Saturday night scrub” whose strenu- 
ous routine lingers in the memory of every 
gray-beard who was “‘raised on the farm.” 
A large proportion of sturdy American 
population keeps clean without bath-rooms 
and running water, but conditions are vi- 
tally different in the city’s slums. Where 
the whole family lives in a single room, 
works in it, and perhaps takes boarders, 
there can be no cleanliness with decency 
unless bath-rooms are provided. The big 
policeman in one of the down-town foreign 
districts was not guilty of unpardonable 
exaggeration when he explained the living 
problem among the people on his beat: 
“When they get ready to turn in at 
night, every household, do you mind, is 
packed into its room by drivin’ ’em in head 
first an’ by playin’ a mallet on the soles of 
their feet. They take turns as to who'll 
be the last man, for he has to be the one to 
drive in the mimber of the family that fits 
in the last remainin’ chink, and then go out 
and sleep under the front steps, so he does.” 
This is one end of the problem, that peo- 
ple who want to be clean can find no chance 
for a bath. Another is that the virtues 
of soap and water must be taught to myr- 
iads of foreigners, such as those prudent 
Russian immigrants who sew their children 
up in their clothes at the first frost and 
leave them sewn up till spring. The float- 
ing baths have helped to solve both these 
issues, They are the refuge of the multi- 
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The holiday at the beach. 
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tude who want to be clean, and they teach 
the joys of soap and water to those who 
would shudder at the thought of a conven- 
tional tub. 

During the summer months of last year, 
nearly three million bathers were recorded 
in the city’s floating stations. It is reck- 
oned that the average bather makes ten 
visits during the season, which makes the 





The Bathers of the City 


the steps or stretched across cellar doors. 
The light from the arc lamp on the corner 
falls on rows of white faces of bare-footed 
children curled up on the bricks as kittens 
curl up in a basket. 

“Look out, childern,” pants an Irish 
mother, ‘tin of yez piled up on wan cellar 
dure an’ it’s after midnight, soit is. Spread 
around on the sidewalk, childern, an’ don’t 


’ 





In the open. 


total number of patrons about three hun- 
dred thousand. If you would know what 
this chance to “‘go in swimming” means 
to those who use them most, then seek a 
crowded quarter of the East Side on a red- 
hot July evening where no air is stirring 
anywhere. Hardly any one is trying to 
sleep indoors. The side streets are almost 
impassable. Before every door families 
are lying on the pavements, curled up on 


“ec 


be smotherin’ wan another with each other. 
Mother o’ Mercy, but there’s no stayin’ 
indoors at all. There’s the ould man tryin’ 
to sleep propped up agin a brick wall in 
th’ alley, an’ the whole Dago family on the 
fifth flure stritched out across the street.” 

A young mother crouches on a stone step, 
nodding now and then while the baby in 
her arms gasps and wakes her with fretful 
wailings. She opens her heavy eyes and 














The Bathers 


finds the baby quiet, and smiles because she 
thinks it sleeps. But the tiny, hollowed 
face is cold, and the lips are blue, and the 
mother screams her sudden lamentations 
in Italian. A hundred weary men and 
women and drowsy children gather round, 
and the Irish mother tries to comfort: 
“Hiven knows you're a furriner, Mrs. Mo- 
rallyo, and yer like is takin’ the bread from 
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streets pour a stream of haggard: heat vic- 
tims down toward the docks, East and 
West, to the floating baths. They are 
opened at five in the morning to welcome 
such as these, the fagged and heavy-footed 
people who must work without sleep when 
a heat wave blisters the city. This van- 
guard of the bathers enters a large, low, 
wooden building at the end of the street, 





Doing “‘stunts.”” 


the mouths o’ me kinfolk, but this ain’t no 
time for hard feelin’. Sure, the little wan’s 
gone, an’ it’s better off no doubt, if it kin 
get a breath of air an’ plinty to ate beyant 
the pearly gates.” 

The long and palpitating night drags on 
into early morning. Men and women who 
must work through the coming day have 
found no rest in the reeking, stifling night. 
Five o’clock comes and as the city rouses 
itself again to bread-winning, the slum 


which looks as if it were built on shore until 
the wash from a passing ferrv-boat sets it 
to bobbing clumsily and groaning as if its 
old frame were near dissolution. Inside is 
an open space, forty by seventy feet, whose 
floor is filled with cool, green tide-water, 
washing in and out, alwaysclean, no mat- 
ter how thickly the swimmers are crowded. 
The pool is so constructed that “grown 
ups” find deep water, while one end is 
shallowed to three feet where the children 
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The pool is the most popular of indoor bathing plaees 


may romp without danger. Around the 
pool are more than sixty dressing rooms, 
and seldom is one of them empty from 
dawn to dark. 

The city provided neither bathing-suits 
nor towels, on the ground that danger of 
disease infection is thereby barred out. 
But the big city ‘has a singularly miserly 
streak when it comes to providing for the 
floating baths, and it knows very well that 
towels and clothes could be laundered be- 
yond all fear of infection, by paying the 
price. The excuse sounds well, however, 
and the city’s poor brings its own equip- 
ment tucked under its arm, such a motley 
array of bathing clothes as was never seen 
elsewhere: old dresses, sawed-off trousers, 
ragged jerseys, forlorn tights, and gay 
patchworks of mysterious origin. 

Schools are not in session to make “play- 
ing hookey” the real zest of “‘goin’ in 
swimmin’.” The children flock to the 
baths all day long, and three days a week 
they have the pools to themselves with 
their mothers and sisters, for man is ad- 
mitted only every other day. 

A policeman, a life-guard and two at- 
tendants have their work cut out for them 
in handling the crowds. Three million 
bathers for fifteen houses, in a season of 
three months, gives each pool an average 





patronage of two hundred thousand. The 
season lasts ninety days, wherefore each 
pool takes care of about two thousand two 
hundred bathers a day, as an average, or 
more than two hundred every hour. Of 
course the rush is greater on very hot days, 
but this conservative figure of an average 
stream of two hundred bathers every hour 
of the day for each of the bath-houses is ) 
fairly impressive. 

The tact of a Talleyrand and the strategic 
genius of a Napoleon are needed to keep 
this tumultuous torrent moving without | 





friction. Every bather is allowed twenty 
minutes in the pool and ten minutes for 
dressing. A big gong bangs the warning 
and the summons, and the shouting, splash- 
ing welter of swimmers scramble ashore 
with amazing concord of obedience, for to 
linger or rebel is to be put on the black-list 
and to be cast into outer darkness next 
time “you are just dyin’ for a swim.” 

It is sternly decreed that one bath per 
day is the limit of enjoyment, and “the 
repeater” is the bane of the attendants’ 
lively existence. Boys and girls who dive 
into this entrancing wetness in early morn- 
ing are hot and eager again long before 
noon. It is more fun to hang around the 
bath-house and try to get in again than to 
go home and loaf in the seething streets. 




















Many are the dodges tried to get past the 
law against “repeating,” and passing wise 
are the guardians at the doors. In the 
noisy line waiting its turn is a freckled lad 
of aggressive aspect who is remorselessly 
collared by the Cerebus at the gate. 

“No, I ain’t been in this mornin’, honest, 
I ain’t,” he valiantly protests. “If it was 
a lad that looks like me it was me kid brud- 
der. | heard him say he was comin’ down 
for a swim before breakfus. I been home 
helpin’ me mudder for t’ree days, hope to 
die, | has. Here’s me basket she sent me 
to market wid, an’ she tol’ me I could stop 
half an hour fer a swim fer bein’ good. 
Here’s me basket to prove | cum straight 
from home.” 

The heart of the attendant is unmoved 
by this plea. He holds the squirming 
youngster with one hand and rubs his 
tousled hair with the other, as he says: 

“That don’t go. Your hair ain’t quite 
dry, and you forgot to wash the salt out of 
it this time. It’s all sticky. Too bad it’s 
a cloudy day. You didn’t wait quite long 
enough for it to dry out. Come back to- 
morrow, sonny.” 

If you chance to stroll at random among 
the near-by docks and streets you may come 
upon a group of lads with clean and shining 
faces in deep consultation. And it will 
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amaze you to see them suddenly separate 
and seek the nearest mud puddle. With 
the furtive air of pocket-edition conspira- 
tors they daub one another’s faces with 
mud, walk through it until their bare feet 
are well coated, and pass critical comment 
such as this: 

“You got it on too thick. He’s sure to 
tumble. You just want enough to look as 
if your face was dirty with streaks of sweat 
in it, an’ it’s the same way with your feet.” 

“You’redead right. Las’ time I tried it 
I didn’t give the dirt time to cake, an’ the 
chump at the gate gives me the laugh. 
He says that no ready-made dirty faces 
need apply, an’ he spots me for tryin’ to 
get me third swim in one mornin’.” 

“T fooled him easy,” pipes up a third 
conspirator. “Me pal works in a office in 
Canal Street where there’s a ’‘lectric fan. 
If the boss is out he let’s me come in and 
stick me head under an’ dry me hair an’ 
me shirt, so as I can come back for another 
swim an’ not get ketched. But | can’t 
work it offen.” 

The gang plucks up courage, beards the 
gate-keeper and in the rush of business, 
sneaks past undetected to enjoy the luscious 
fruits of a stolen swim. They feel delicious 
thrills at sight of the policeman on duty, 
for they have beaten him at his own game. 
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Waiting for their turn. 


These floating houses are really “swim- 
ming pools,” for instructors paid by the 
Board of Education teach the rudiments of 
swimming to all who apply, and every year 
sees an army of swimmers turned out by 
these free schools. It is worth notice that 
since the establishment of these free baths 
the yearly number of drowning accidents 
in New York harbor has shown a notable 
decrease. But in this valuable part of the 
free-bath system, New York is still miles 
behind London. Ten years ago the Lon- 
don Schools Swimming Association was an- 
nually teaching more than ten thousand 
boys and girls to swim. Every schoolboy 
who swims a hundred yards in one of the 
official tests receives a “‘first-class certifi- 
cate,” which is given also to every girl 
swimming fifty yards. A Challenge Shield 
trophy is held for one year by the boys’ 
school of London holding the largest num- 
ber of these certificates. 

The trend of modern scientific philan- 
thropy is away from these jolly, helter- 
skelter floating baths and toward the all- 
year plant filled with tubs and showers. 
New York has built no new floating baths 
in seventeen years, and those in use will be 
allowed to go to pieces when they shall have 
outlived their usefulness. Thecry hasbeen 
raised that they are unhealthful, that the 
river water is so polluted with sewage that 


the pools are 
likely to breed in- 
fection. But the 
multitude who 
revel in them is 
willing to take the 
chances, which 
are not serious 
after all, for twice 
each day the tide 
sweeps in andout 
and fills these 
pools with spark- 
ling green water 
from thesea. And 
what boy who 
ever took a head- 
er into the coun- 
try canal or “the 
crick” or the 
“swimmin’ hole”’ 
stopped to think 
whether or not 
he would disturb 
the activities of the busy little microbe? 

The poor of New York are so hemmed in 
that without these old floating stations 
along the docks they cannot taste the joys 
of being clean and cool in summer, even 
for twenty minutes at a time. It is a pil- 
grimage of miles and miles from the East 
Side to seashore or shady country streams, 
and Fresh Air Funds and other organized 
mercies can conduct but a tiny fraction of 
these people to the sweet, green out-of-doors. 

The cost of this benefaction is absurdly 
small. The buildings made an outlay of 
only $12,500each. The total cost of yearly 
maintenance for them all is only $36,000, 
so that every bath costs the city a tri- 
fle more than one cent. Superintendent 
Weeks, of the Public Bath System of New 
York, told the writer: 

“There will be widespread lamentation 
when the floating baths are abandoned. 
You see, it is the duty of a city to furnish 
free bathing facilities only on grounds of 
public health and convenience, and these 
ends are better served in our new plants 
where hot and cold water are supplied the 
year through. The citizen can get clean 
in a shower, cleaner in fact than he can in 
aswimming pool. Therefore future appro- 
priations will be devoted to enlarging the 
interior bath system. But the fact must 
not be overlooked that the old-fashioned 
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pools along the docks have been a liberal 
education toward habits of bathing. It 
was in them that the very poor who had no 
notion that cleanliness was next to godli- 
ness learned the blessings of plenty of cold 
water. Then they were ready for such add- 
ed opportunities as, for example, the bath- 
house in Rivington Street.” 

This Rivington Street institution was the 
first of the new system of free municipal 
baths, and it cost the city $100,000. It is 
in the most crowded district of the East 
Side, and from the opening day its facilities 
were taxed to the limit. There is no swim- 
ming pool in the building, which is wholly 
devoted to scientific and expeditious getting 
clean. In1go02, the patronage amounted to 
776,917 bathers. Last year one quarterly 
report showed a total of 306,486 patrons. 

This place was su crowded from the start 
that soon after its opening three additional 
buildings were equipped, two on the East 
Side and one on the West Side, and the end 
of the movement is not in sight. For more 
than a half century private organizations 
of good citizens have been enlisted in this 
crusade, and it is due to their efforts, not to 
those of politicians or municipal officers, 
that New York is catching up with this 
movement in behalf of the poor, as devel- 
oped in cities abroad. 

As long ago as 1852, the New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor spent $42,000 in equipping a public 
bath for working people, in Mott Street 
near Grand Street. This charity flourished 
for ten years and was then discontinued. 
Nothing more was done until 1870, when 
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the city constructed two floating baths, and 
added to these until the fifteen were in com- 
mission in 1885. It was not until 1890 that 
public attention was called to the pressing 
need for all-the-year-round conveniences. 

Dr. Simon Baruch, who had studied the 
flourishing public-bath system of Germany, 
was the leader of the new movement. He 
made public agitation of such plans, and 
largely through his efforts, private funds 
were supplied to build the People’s Bath 
in Centre Street, which was an impressive 
popular success. Shortly after that, the 
trustees of the Baron Hirsch Fund opened 
a bath in the heart of the down-town He- 
brew district. 

The ball had been set rolling, and the 
devoted men and women who were deter- 
mined that the State should be socialistic 
enough to keep its people clean if they had 
no chance to use a bath-tub, went after 
thelaw-makers. In 1895, the agitation tri- 
umphed in the passage of a State law which 
provided that all cities of the first and sec- 
ond class should maintain such numbers 
of free public baths as the local boards of 
health should deem necessary. 

Three years passed before New York 
awoke to the demand for action on this 
legislation. Then a most impressive: mass 
meeting was held in the University Settle- 
ment in Rivington Street, of East Side 
residents who clamored to be clean. Reso- 
lutions were adopted and pushed by civic 
organizations, until in 1902 the city ap- 
propriated a total of $480,000 with which 
to build and equip five public baths, and the 
battle of soap and water was won. 





Diving off a freighter at goth Street, New York. 





Amongst the snow-covered crevasses on the Jungfrau. 





CLIMBING THE HIGH ALPS 


HINTS FOR MOUNTAINEERING AND ITS 
EQUIPMENT—WHERE AND HOW TO CLIMB 


By GEORGE 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


N one of the early editions of Murray’s 
| Guide to Switzerland, it was stated 
that scarcely anybody had ascended 
the mountains, and those who had were 
chiefly of unsound mind. Ideas have al- 
tered since then, for nowadays there are 
few more popular sports than mountaineer- 
ing, and its thousands of devotees no long- 
er labor under an imputation of insanity. 
Some of the accompanying illustrations 
may raise doubts in the minds of many 
American readers; but a summer visit to 
one of the great Swiss climbing centers 
will prove that the climber is an ordinary 
healthy-minded mortal and scarcely lacking 
in intelligence. 
Of late years there has been a steady 
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growth of American mountaineers, and last 
year at Grindelwald they were in a consid- 
erable majority. From Alps to Andes is 
but a short transition, and with the experi- 
ence gained in the European playground, | 
expect ere long to hear of some wonderful 
climbs in the New World. 

But most ordinary folk are still satisfied 
with the Alps, and a few words as to ways 
and means of tackling these peaks may 
prove interesting. 

At the outset some remarks regarding 
the dangers of climbing are necessary at 
the present time, for neglect of many of the 
laws of the sport has led to serious results. 
There is no denying that mountaineering 
is dangerous, but not more so than foot- 

















ball, cricket, yachting, hunting or many 
other of our national sports. The aver- 
age human being is weirdly pessimistic on 
this point, and his arguments remind one 
strangely of Mark Twain’s comment, that 
“bed must be the most dangerous place, 
because so many people die there.” 

However, given a certain amount of 
physical fitness, a properly equipped party 
with good guides and a stock of common 
sense can safely tackle any of the ordinary 
Swiss peaks. 

For intending mountaineers no Alpine 
climbing center can surpass Zermatt, with 
its magnificent circle of peaks, of which the 
ascents range through every grade of diffi- 
culty, and short easy climbs are abundant. 
Besides this, the majority of the guides are 
exceptionally reliable and there are splen- 
did stores for the purchase of equipment. 
A good stout manila rope, preferably 
that recommended by the Alpine Club and 
made specially in England, with a red silk 
thread running through its length, is abso- 
lutely necessary. Incidentally one might 
remark that the rope should be tied firm- 
ly round the waist of each member of 
the party while on difficult or dangerous 
places, and this recalls the story told of the 





The mountain hut above Zermatt. 


son of a famous Alpine guide. This bud- 
ding climber, who lived in an outlying val- 
ley, was called on, in his father’s absence, 
to take a party of ordinary tourists across 
a much-crevassed snow-covered glacier 
pass to another valley. He had lived from 
home and knew nothing of how to use an 
Alpine rope, nor even where to tie it. Cu- 
riously enough he chose his patrons’ necks 
as a suitable place, and this strange party 
of four innocents was encountered on the 
glacier by a party of Englishmen. As the 
rope is used in such places to prevent a 
sudden fall through the hidden snow bridges 
it is small wonder that the members of that 
climbing party claim to have saved at least 
one of those four beginners from strangula- 
tion. An ice-axe for cutting steps is another 
necessity, as well as snow goggles to protect 
the eyes, and for choice of these the advice 
of a first-class guide is worth having. 
Changes of temperature and weather are 
very extreme in the High Alps. On a 
calm sunny day 14,000 feet above the sea 
it is often so oppressively hot that one 
may yearn to discard all garments, and feel 
troubled with the handling of the sun- 
baked rocks; but in an hour’s time a cold 
north wind may come whistling through 
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the crags and every 
drop of melted 
snow be sealed in 
its icy embrace. 
To meet such con- 
ditions warm wool- 
en underclothing is 
necessary. Warm 
gloves and a woolen 
helmet are useful, 
whilst for the legs 
puttees neatly cov- 
ering the tops of a 
well-nailed pair of 
strong boots, com- 
plete the indispen- 
sable portions of a 
mountaineering 
equipment. 

Special training 
for this sport is 
hardly necessary, 
but it is very im- 
portant to begin a 
holiday with low- 
level climbs. There 
is a mysterious en- 
emy to the human 
organism which 
lurks among the 
very highest peaks, 
and is generally 
called mountain 
sickness. Its sen- 
sations are some- 
what akin to sea- 
sickness and they 
are usually caused 
by going into the 
higher rarefied air without acclimatization 
on lower peaks, or injudicious eating and 
drinking of the curious mixtures which 
some amateur cooks prepare at the half- 
way huts on the more important moun- 
tains. 

Chamonix is the resort par excellence 
for the specialist in rock-climbing, and the 
aiguilles which tower above the glacier- 
clad slopes of Mont Blanc are considered 
the most difficult climbs in the world. The 
other notable climbing center is Grindel- 
wald in the Bernese Oberland; here are the 
well-known snow-peaks of the Wetterhorn, 
Jungfrau, Monch and Eiger. 

Mountaineering resolves itself into two 
branches—rock-climbing and snow-craft. 





the High Alps 





Nearing the top of the Aiguille Charmoz. 


The former is nowadays the more popular 
branch of the sport, and this is due to 
the fact that it is easier to learn the initial 
stages, and it offers greater variety both of 
interest and exercise. There is a strange 
fascination about a sharp rock-pinnacle the 
ascent of whichis considered impossible, and 
one’s first impulse is to try to climb it. The 
difficulties are obvious to an untrained eye, 
but on a great snow mountain the diffi- 
culties and dangers are not so apparent, 
although they are there just the same. 
The secret of successful and skillful rock- 
climbing is the proper use of the feet; infact 
the tyro proclaims himself at once by his 
inability to make progress where hand holds 
are scarce. The hands should as a rule be 
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The last climber ascending a chimney on the Charmoz. 


only used as anchors, and the upward prog- 
ress made by simply stepping upward on 
any ledges that are available. The balance 
of the body is thus better retained and the 
superior strength of one’s legs is properly 
utilized. It is a very common occurrence 
in the Alps to meet a party that includes an 
incapable amateur who has lost all power 
in his arms, and has to be actually pushed, 
dangled and almost carried down the rocks 
because his arms have given out through 
lack of this knowledge. 

Climb slowly is another golden rule, and 
make sure that a change of position can 
be maintained. Progress should be steady 
and sure. There should be no plunging or 
jerking, but a sort of gliding movement, 
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never releasing 
one hold until 
ascertaining that 
the next one is 
firm and at the 
right place for pre- 
serving balance. 
These points apply 
more to the ascent 
of asteep rock face 
than toa chimney. 
Short men gener- 
ally excel in the 
former, whilst tall 
men are at an ad- 
vantage in the lat- 
ter. The reason of 
this is that whilst 
the tall man is apt 
to find himself 
stranded caterpill- 
ar-like on a steep 
buttress, his length 
of body enables 
him to wriggle up 
a chimney with his 
feet on one side 
and his backon the 
other. A short 
man isoften unable 
to reach from one * 
side to the other, 
and the difficulties 
are tremendously 
increased if he has 
to clamber up the 
vertical, and often 
; overhanging, walls. 

Acurious adven- 
ture happened last year in such a chimney 
on the Aiguille Charmoz at Chamonix. Two 
of us had just negotiated a difficult chim- 
ney which widened at its upper part, and 
the third climber preferred to follow my 
mode of attack. Being several inches short 
of my height he found himself unable to 
span the gulf properly as | had done in 
the upper part, and at last stopped in a 
precarious attitude. He was stretched hor- 
izontally across the chimney with a most 
sensational view downward some two thou- 
sand feet to the glacier. After considera- 
ble delay he attempted to move his feet, 
and immediately there was a shriek, and a 
great jerk came on the rope, whicn luckily 
was securely tied round his waist. Then 
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On the way up Mont Blanc. 

















Amidst the glacier crevasses. 











Giving a shoulder, on the Charmoz. 


we hauled hard on the rope and up came 
our companion feet first, amidst language 
quite unfit for publication. 

A wall of rock from twelve to fifteen feet 
high which is almost destitute of hand or 
foot holds may be conquered by the leader 
using the shoulders or even the head of the 
second man. The head of an ice-axe held 
firmly in a small crevice can also easily 
support the weight, whilst a judicious prod 
with the sharp business end has been known 
to spur the leader to greater efforts. No 
means which would minimize the dangers 
should be neglected; and whilst the leader, 
who ought always to be the expert of the 
party, is tackling a difficult place, his com- 
panions should hitch the rope round any 
outstanding piece of rock that is available. 


Many years’ practice in an inferior posi- 
tion should be gone through before attempt- 
ing to lead up difficult places, and it is advis- 
able to always remember that a slip on the 
part of the leader is the greatest danger of 
mountaineering. The decision of the leader 
should be final; and another climber should 
never essay the attack where he has failed, 
the more so if there is no hitch for the 
rope. The most terrible climbing accident of 
recent years, when four climbers perished 
on Scawfell, arose through neglect of this 
precaution. The leader grew tired on an 
extremely trying place, and instead of at 
once ordering a descent allowed a compan- 
ion to come to the front. The cliff was so 
smooth that no hitch was available; and 
the inferior leader suddenly slipped from 














his hold and came crashing down past his 
unfortunate comrades, who one by one were 
torn by the rope from their insecure ledges 
and dashed to death on the crags some 
hundreds of feet below. 

In dealing with loose rocks it is advisable 
to distribute one’s weight on as many points 
as possible. A sudden pressure on either 
one hand or foot may precipitate matters 
in more ways than one. The attitude 
which the household cat assumes when 
crossing the roadway on a wet day is a 
characteristic one for such places. One 
should never forget his companions below, 
but the unexpected sometimes happens, 
and hairbreadth escapes from falling stones 
are far too frequent. The most remarkable 
of these I have ever seen occurred in my 
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party on the Matterhorn some years ago. 
A loose stone was dislodged by the leader 
and went crashing down actually between 
my legs onto the last member of our 
party. Before a word of warning could be 
given it whizzed past his face so close as 
to carry his pipe from between his teeth, 
and, excepting the annihilation of the 
pipe, the only damage was a slight scratch 
on the tip of his luckily diminutive nasal 
organ. 

It will be readily understood that many 
of the above hints are also useful in climb- 
ing snow mountains, but the great thing 
to remember is that hard snow and ice are 
slippery; in fact if the climber walks care- 
lessly on ice tilted at however slight an 
angle, he will probably sit down abruptly 
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before he has gone very far. It is here that 
an ice-axe is useful, and, by cutting foot- 
steps with the pointed end of the adze, 
steep ice may be safely passed. 

The art of good step-cutting can only be 
acquired after long practice, and it is best 
learned by watching an expert. The axe 
should be grasped near the end of the shaft, 
and the strokes ought to be delivered well 
from the shoulder with a slanting swing. 
Each step may require from ten to twenty 
strokes or more according to the hardness 
and steepness of the ice; and, if some hun- 
dreds of steps are to be made, the great 
skill lies in doing the work with the least 
amount of exertion. The steps should not 
be too far apart; the more so if the descent 
has to be made the same way, and each one 
should slope slightly inward with sufficient 
space to hold one’s foot steadily. 

It is an accepted rule of mountaineering 
that a properly constituted party for a 
snow mountain should comprise either three 
or four members. In practically all serious 
expeditions a certain amount of glacier 
with snow-covered crevasses has to be 
crossed in the upper regions. These cre- 
vasses are often hundreds of feet in depth 
and bridged with a deceptive covering of 
almost level snow. Toa party of two these 
are veritable death-traps, for should one 
plunge through into the crevasse, it is im- 
possible for his companion to pull him out 
unaided. Arguments have been advanced 
as to the policy of cutting the rope to save 
one life in such cases; but almost every 
year several such terrible events occur, and 
there is no actual record of the rope ever 
having been cut. Three or four climbers 
are perfectly safe under such circumstances, 
if the rope is correctly used. 

Long practice is necessary to detect these 
hidden crevasses with certainty, but the 
snow above them is generally slightly curved 
downward and its color of a deeper shade 
than the rest of the snow-field. Last year 
on Mont Blanc below the Petit Plateau 
I witnessed a curious accident which il- 
lustrates the consequences of carelessness. 
We were following downward behind a 
party composed of two guides and a stout 
German climber who objected. to having 
the rope tied tightly around his waist. At 


one point we were dismayed to see the — 


amateur suddenly vanish through the ap- 


parently level surface of the snow, leaving 
the empty loop of the rope dangling down 
the hole. We rushed to the edge of the 
crevasse and a glance down into its black, 
icy depths showed the serious nature of 
the accident. The crevasse was evidently 
fully two hundred feet in depth and our 
ropes were no use for the rescue; besides, 
as no answer came to our repeated calls, 
we all decided that the unfortunate climber 
had paid the extreme penalty of his foolish- 
ness. Some of us ran down to the Grands 
Mulets and brought up a number of guides 
carrying a long, strong rope and the where- 
withal to carry the human remains down 
to the valley. 

We lowered the leading guide into the 
depths of the glacier, and judge of our sur- 
prise when we heard voices far below. Our 
wonder was still further increased when the 
guide came up and said that the stout Teu- 
ton was sitting at the bottom of the crevasse 
smoking a pipe. Luckily he had fallen 
onto a bed of soft snow and his only serious 
damage was a broken leg. Strange to say 
he absolutely refused to be pulled up until 
a bargain had been struck as to the cost of 
the rescue. Search parties in the Alps are 
ruinously expensive, and we learned after- 
ward that he had already had experience 
in this respect. Under such circumstances 
I felt it best to leave the matter in the hands 
of the other guides, so we bade them adieu, 
and | have never heard what became of the 
hero of that occasion. 

On the lower glaciers progress is often 
stopped by a complicated series of open 
crevasses formed by the glacier suddenly 
traveling over a steep precipice. These 
intricate places are often very puzzling, but 
the best place to find a way up through the 
icy maze is to start near the center of the 
ice fall and work either to right or left until 
near the extreme edge of the glacier. At 
the first opportunity it is well to double 
back again and again and make a series of 
zigzags until the upper level snow-field is 
gained. There is a mistaken popular no- 
tion as to the danger of avalanches; but if 
settled weather is chosen for an ascent this 
question may be practically neglected, as 
these masses of falling snow generally have 
their own special well-marked courses, and 
the wise mountaineer keeps at a respectful 
distance. 
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TAMING THE FRONTIER 


THE “APACHE KID” 


By WILLIAM MACLEOD RAINE 


HE two worst “bad” men that the 

I Southwest has known were “ Billy 

~ the Kid” and the “Apache Kid.” 

Just as the first named of these summed up 

in his debonair person the vices of the white 

race in a land where the arm of the law did 
not reach, so 


the San Carlos Agency under the eye of Al 
Sieber, the famous chief of scouts. As a 
lad he flitted in and out of the fort unno- 
ticed. He was just “the kid,” in no wis2 
to be noted more than any other little, 
brown-bodied, long-haired, impassive In- 

dian youth. 





the“ Apache 
Kid” typi- 
fied all the 
evil traits of 
a tribe no- 
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diabolical 
outrage and 
unrest rain - 
ed savagery. 
For years the 
mention of 
his name in 
Arizona or 
Sonora car- 
ried with it 
ashiver. He 
was the last 
and the 
worst of that 
renegade 
band of Mes- 
calero Apac- 
hes who left 
a red trail of 
blood behind 
them as they 
swept across 
the desert. 
To-day south- 
ern Arizona 
and northern 
Sonora are 
dotted with crosses which cover the graves 
of victims of this ferocious renegade. He 
was distinguished for cruelty even among a 
people who bear the palm for refinement 
of torture. 

The “Apache Kid” was brought up at 





The ‘‘Apache Kid” 


As he grew 
up he devel- 
oped unusual 
ability as a 
trailer. Sie- 
ber noticed 
this and em- 
ployed him 
as an army 
scout. Grad- 
ually he ad- 
vanced the 
boy until he 
became a first 
sergeant of 
the Apache 
government 
scouts. 

Chief Toga- 
de-chuz, a 
San Carlos 
Apache, was 
the father of 
the “Kid.” 
Forty years 
before he and 
another young 
buck known 
as ‘‘Rip” fell 
out over an 
Indian girl. 
Togade -chuz 
married her 
and made mock of his rival. A white 
man fights or forgets. “Rip” was an 
Apache. He did neither. He waited forty 
years for his chance, and then knifed his 
enemy at a big dance on the Gila. The 
Indians present were sodden drunk at the 
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time. Nobody could prove that “Rip” had 
done it. But he and his horse were both 
missing in the morning. 

The “ Kid” was the oldest son of Toga- 
de-chuz. It therefore fell to him to avenge 
his father’s death. But he had plenty of 
time—and like “Rip” he sat down and 
waited the opportunity. Sieber warned 
him that there must be no killing, but the 
lad said nothing either good or bad. 

Not long afterward Sieber, with Captain 
Pierce, the Indian agent, rode over to Camp 
Apache to distribute some money to the 
natives there. The “Kid” was left at the 
agency as chief in command. He very 
promptly selected five of his men, rode over 
to the Aravaipo River, and murdered old 
“Rip.” 

The“ Kid’’and his assistants deserted the 
service at once and rejoined their people in 
camp. Sieber sent word to them to come 
down to the agency. The “Kid” went, 
accompanied by a band of ten bucks. They 
drew rein in front of Sieber’s tent. 

The scout stepped out. He detected 
latent rebellion, but ignored it, as a soldier 
must often do. His cool eye ranged over 
the band and stopped at the “Apache 
Kid.” 

“Get off that horse,” commanded Sieber. 

The young man slid to the ground. 

“Disarm those men.’ 

The “ Kid”’.took their rifles from them. 

“Take them to the guardhouse.” 

The young Indian still had the last gun 
in his hand. He raised it and fired at the 
scout. Sieber leaped back into his tent for 
his rifle. When he reappeared a moment 
later the Apaches poured a volley at him, 
wounding him in the leg and shattering it. 
Sieber fell, coolly took aim, and shot a rene- 
gade through the heart. The rest fled. 
From that day the “Apache Kid” was an 
outlaw. 

At this time Tom Horn, famous through 
the West in turn as a scout, cowboy, army 
pack-master, and cattle detective, was 
working a mine on the Aravaipo. One day 
he went out to catch his horse, which he had 
turned loose to graze up the canyon, and he 
noticed the track of a moccasin covering 
the trail of the dragging rope attached to 
his pony. Horn followed the trail till it 
merged in the tracks of several other horses. 
They were all headed south. It was the 


“Apache Kid” and his fellow renegades 


making for Sonora. Horn got another 
horse, rode over to the agency thirty miles 
away, and learned what had happened. 

Meanwhile the Apache renegades crossed 
the ridge to Table Mountain. They stam- 
peded and stole a bunch of horses from the 
Atchley Ranch, swooped down on the cabin 
of “Wallapai” Clarke when he was away 
and murdered his partner, Bill Diehl, then 
pushed up into the San Pedro country. 
They followed the course of the Sonoita, 
tortured and killed a rancher named Mike 
Grace en route, and a few miles from there 
were headed north by Uncle Sam’s cavalry. 
In the Rincon Mountains the pursuers 
under Lieutenant Johnson came up with 
them. Inarunning fight two of the Apa- 
ches were killed and the rest dismounted. 
Tom Horn’s horse was captured with oth- 
ers and returned to him. 

This was the beginning of this young 
Indian’s nefarious career. From now on 
every white man was his enemy. His own 
people looked upon him as a scourge and 
feared him. He had but to demand the 
best horses of the tribe and they were his. 
If his eyes coveted a squaw he took her 
whether she would or not. He proved to 
be so wily, so desperate, and so utterly 
merciless that gradually his fellow rene- 
gades deserted him. Victoria, Cochise, and 
Geronimo had always gone on the war-path 
at the head of a bunch of Apache braves, 
but the “ Kid” worked his devilish mischief 
alone unless it might be for some poor 
unwilling squaw who by chance was his 
prisoner. 

In the rough uplands of the Rincon, the 
Mescal and the Cataline Mountains, as well 
as in the sun-baked cactus plains between, 
the renegade roved on his bloody missions. 
He would swoop down on the lonely freight- 
er from the brush where he lay hidden, or 
would shoot from cover the hardy pros- 
pector in the Galluros who dared to operate 
within striking distance of him. An adept 
equally at covering his own trail and at 
following that of others, the mesquite and 
the chaparral afforded him excellent cover. 
A tireless rider, a crack shot, shielded by 
his tribesmen who yet hated him, inured 
from childhood to the torrid heat of sum- 
mer and the cold of the mountain winters, 
the young desperado was able for years to 
defy his pursuers. 

His audacity was so great that he would 
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venture almost under the guns of the fron- 
tier forts. He and one of his comrades on 
one occasion slipped into the San Carlos 
reservation and induced two women of the 
tribe to accompany them back into the 
mountains. The officer in charge called to 
him one of his best Indian scouts, known as 
Josh, and ordered him to take the trail. 
He was to run down the renegades or lose 
his position as sergeant of scouts. 

Josh disappeared. Months passed, but 
no word came from Josh. One day he 
slipped into the fort and appeared before 
the officer who had sent him on his mission. 
The colonel looked up. Josh, impassive as 
a sphinx, stood before him. He carried in 
one hand something wrapped in a blanket. 

“Well?” demanded the officer. 

Josh deftly unrolled his blanket so as 
to throw its contents on the table. The 
astonished officer leaped to his feet with 
an exclamation. There stared at him the 
head of an Indian—the head of the “Apache 
Kid’s” companion in deviltry, with its 
black, coarse hair, its cruel, thin lips, its 
swarthy look of savagery present even in 
death. 

The life of the squaw whom the “ Kid” 
captured was a pitiable one. Forced to 
move continually from place to place in 
order to escape capture, her life was one of 
continual hardship that only the hardiest 
frame could endure. Fortunately for her 
the “ Kid’s” San Carlos squaw was as active 
and strong as aman. She soon wearied 
of her treacherous husband and became 
afraid of him, for she knew that if ever she 
hampered his movements he would kill her 
without compunction. Several times she 
tried to escape, but did not succeed. He 
watched her like a lynx, hobbled her at 
’ night like a horse, and when he was about 
to set out on one of his murderous expedi- 
tions tied her to a tree till his return. For 
months she trailed across mountains and 
deserts with him before she finally succeed- 
ed in escaping. 

The “ Kid” got tired of the hardships of 
his life. He decided that he wanted to be 
a good Indian, who only killed men occa- 
sionally. He returned to the reservation, 
where he lay hidden. To vary the monot- 
ony he killed a freighter one day while he 
was there in hiding. Then, after some 
negotiations, he gave himself up to the 
government. He was tried for one of his 
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crimes, condemned to a long term in prison 
by the Federal Courts, and was soon after- 
ward pardoned by President Cleveland. 

He was at once arrested again by Glenn 
Reynolds, sheriff of Gila County, Arizona. 
The “ Kid” was tried along with five other 
Indians for the killing of the freighter at 
Twelve Mile Pole on the San Carlos River. 
They were all condemned to a life sentence 
at Yuma, the territorial penitentiary. 

Glenn Reynolds was a typical product of 
Arizona. Personally he was lithe, active, 
rather tall and very strong. One of the 
best shots in the whole Southwest, he was 
absolutely fearless, as he had shown on 
numberless occasions in dealing both with 
Indians and “‘bad men.” In a land where 
men are quick on the trigger, Glenn Rey- 
nolds commanded unusual respect for his 
nerve and skill. Tom Horn was hisdeputy, 
another man conspicuous for his splendid 
physique, cool daring, and knowledge of 
frontier conditions. 

But just now Horn, who was the cham- 
pion roper of Arizona, was unfortunately 
absent at a steer-tying contest in Phoenix. 
The prisoners had to be taken from Globe 
to Florence by stage over one of the wildest 
regions of the West. Rugged mountains, 
deep canyons, narrow gorges, and cactus 
deserts had to be crossed—and on the way 
unruly bands of Apaches might attempt 
a rescue. There was without doubt need 
of a strong guard. But Reynolds had 
found trouble on previous occasions in col- 
lecting from the county money he had per- 
sonally expended in employing assistant 
guards to take criminals to the penitentiary. 
He was quick to resent any imputation of 
being too careful of his own skin. He was 
proud of his record and would rather take a 
chance than seem too cautious. He had 
fought and trailed Apaches, so he under- 
stood their ways. It was acommon saying 
that Glenn Reynolds was a match for In- 
dian treachery. 

Reynolds decided to take one deputy 
with him to Yuma to guard the Apaches. 
He regretted deeply the absence of Horn, 
but selected “Hunky Dory” Holmes, a 
rollicking happy-go-lucky fellow of un- 
doubted courage, to go with him on the 
journey. 

Holmes carried a Winchester, Reyifelds 
a double-barreled shotgun loaded with 
buck-shot. Each had in addition a 45- 
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caliber Colt’s revolver. The six Indians 
were handcuffed and shackled in pairs, each 
of the Indians having one wrist and one 
ankle chained to the wrist and ankle of a 
companion. 

The party took the stage at Globe on 
November 1, 1892. Great care was ex- 
ercised in watching the Apaches, for each 
of the six had a bad record. They sat 
sullenly, saying little to each other. That 
the ““Apache Kid” was their leader Rey- 
nolds saw at once. There was a Mexican 
prisoner along too, but he was a mere in- 
cident. 

All day the stage went up and down 
sandy washes and across mountains. The 
party camped that night on the banks 
of the Gila. After supper prisoners and 
guards sat around the camp fires and 
smoked, though Holmes, Reynolds and 
Gene Livingston, the stage-driver, nursed 
their guns rather closely. One by one the 
renegades fell asleep. Livingston presently 
rolled up in a blanket and dropped into 
slumber. But “Hunky Dory” and Glenn 
Reynolds sat the night through by the 
camp-fire with their guns across their knees. 
They were taking no chances, they told 
Livingston. 

The morning broke cold, cloudy and 
dismal, but with the coming of dawn the 
strain on the officers lifted. They were 
past the worst now. The probability of an 
attempt at rescue began to grow less. After 
breakfast the stage was loaded again. It 
continued to creep up and rattle down the 
Arizona hills, as it followed the course of the 
river road. After an abrupt rise the stage 
road from Globe to Casa Grande drops into 
a narrow Valley, crosses the Gila, and winds 
up a very steep sand wash. 

The sand was so deep that the horses 
could hardly drag the heavy stage up the 
long hill. It was like Reynolds to suggest 
that the prisoners and their guard would 
walk up the incline to save the horses. The 
“Apache Kid” was freed from his compan- 
ion, so that Holmes and Reynolds could 
each take charge of three of the Indians. 
The Mexican was left handcuffed inside the 
stage. 

Because the morning was chilly, Rey- 
nolds and Holmes each wore heavy over- 
coats buttoned to the neck. Their revolv- 
ers were in belts inside of these, but Rey- 
nolds carried his shotgun under his arm and 
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Holmes his Winchester. The Indians had 
been more talkative this morning, but nei- 
ther of the officers understood their gibber- 
ish. It was exceedingly unfortunate that 
Tom Horn, who knew their language like a 
book, was not present. 

Somehow Holmes and his detachment 
got some distance ahead of Reynolds, who 
stepped in front of his prisoners to- call’ - 
Holmes to go slower. As the sheriff passed 
him, the “Apache Kid” with a whoop 
His heavy 
handcuffs crashed down on the officer’s 
forehead, then slipped over his head and 
down his body. Reynolds flung the lithe 
Indian about like a child as he struggled. 
But the handcuffs about his body held 
down and pinioned his arms. 

At the sound of the first Apache war- 
whoop the Indians with Holmes flung 
themselves on him, wrested the rifle from 
him, threw him down and killed him. Then 
they ran back with his rifle to help their 
comrades: 

Reynolds was still fighting desperately. 
He had succeeded in freeing his arms and 
was struggling for possession of the rifle. 
His revolvers were buried hopelessly be- 
neath his overcoat, which was still belted 
down by the “Apache Kid’s” handcuffed 
arms about his waist. The Indians that 
had murdered Holmes now beat the sheriff 
down with their iron handcuffs and killed 
him ‘with Holmes’s rifle. 

At the first shot Livingston leaned out of 
the stage to see what was goingon ‘It was 
immediately plain to him that there was no 
chance @f saving Reynolds, and Holmes 
was already dead. As he hesitated, one of 
the Indians fired at him. The ball struck 
him in the cheek, just missed the spinal 
cord and passed out at the back of the neck. 
Livingston fell forward into the boot of the 
stage and the frightened horses galloped 
away inawild run. Livingston was jolted 
to the ground. The Mexican stopped them, 
cut loose one of the horses and mounted. 
The Indians fired at him. Twice the horse 
threw him, but the third time he mounted 
the Mexican stuck to his place and escaped. 
He hastened to Florence and gave the 
alarm. 
Meanwhile the “Apache Kid” searched 
the body of Reynolds, found his keys and 
unlocked their irons. They hurriedly 
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decamped. Seeing Livingston’s wound 
they had supposed him dead. But he is 
still alive, a respected citizen of Globe, 
Arizona. After the Apaches left he dragged 
himself back to Riverside and gave the 
alarm. A posse took the field in pursuit. 
But the wily “ Kid” eluded his enemies till 
a storm broke and wiped out the trail. 

Six months later the five companions of 
the “Kid” were captured. They were tried 
and condemned. The time approached 
for their execution, and the death-watch 
sat within six feet of them day in and 
day out. On the night before the day set 
for the execution the Apaches apparently 
went to sleep as serenely as if they still had 
forty years of life before them. In the 
morning the death-watch discovered that 
three of them had taken off their breech 
cloths and strangled themselves without 
a sound. The other two had lain in front 
cf them and shielded them from the eyes of 
the guards. These last two were hanged 
six hours later. 

But the “‘ Kid,’’ the worst of them all, 
was still out. Near Camp Grant he swooped 
down on a prairie schooner. A woman had 
just sold her ranch and was on her way 
with her boy and baby to meet her husband. 
The renegade shot her in cold blood and 
then killed the boy. The baby for some 
reason he spared. 

The old-army scout, Dupont, told me 
that soon after this he met the outlaw on a 
trail in the Catalines face to face. He had 
known the young Apache since he was a 
child, so that he recognized him at once. 
Both men were armed with old single-shot 
rifles. Neither one cared to risk his life on 
a single shot, for if he should not kill he 
would be at the mercy of the other. Each 
stood alertly with his gun half raised, 
neither speaking a word. They watched 
each other steadily, then backed away and 
found seats on boulders. From noon till 
nearly sunset the two men sat there facing 
each other. Then the Apache rose. ““Me 
going,” he grunted, beginning to back cau- 
tiously away. As soon as he had turned 
a bend in the trail Dupont “‘let a shuck”’ 
for home, as he himself phrased it. 

Another well-known army scout, Walla- 
pai Clarke, now living in Tucson, had a feud 
with this outlaw that endured for years. It 
is still an open question whether the “ Kid” 
came to his death at the hands of Clarke. 
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Bill Diehl had been a partner of Clarke, 
and when the outlaw murdered him, the 
army scout swore vengeanceon him. John 
Scanlon, a third partner, had just left the 
Clarke cabin to cut some mesquite for fire- 
wood when he heard a couple of shots. 
Running back to the cabin, he found Diehl 
lying dead in a pool of blood just outside 
the door. Scanlon barricaded himself in 
and opened fire. The Indians retreated, 
taking with them Clarke’s favorite horse, 
Old Pete. 

Two years later Scanlon and Clarke left 
the cabin on their mining claim in charge 
of a young Englishman named Mercer, 
while they went to Tucson after “chuck.” 
Clarke advised Mercer not to leave the 
cabin without his rifle, but the latter scout- 
ed the idea of danger. He went out next 
morning to take his morning bath in the 
creek near by. His little dog barked and 
he heard a twig snap. Remembering 
Clarke’s warning, he fled for the house in a 
hail of bullets. He had only time to bolt 
the door when the Indians rushed forward. 
The “Kid” led them, but the Englishman 
held them off till the return of Clarke and 
Scanlon. 

The Indians drew back into the brush. 
That night Clarke slipped out of the cabin 
and stole down to the corral below. He 
wanted to make sure that the horses were 
safe. Suddenly the scout saw something 
move on the other side of the arroyo. The 
moon was up, and he recognized Old Pete. 
An Indian was leading him and another one 
followed at his heels. Clarke fired instantly 
The first Indian toppled over. He fired 
again. The second instantly disappeared. 
Next day Clarke crossed the arroyo. He 
found the body of a squaw whom he had 
killed by mistake. A trail of blood showed 
where her master, the “Kid,” had gone. 
For a time the white man followed them. 
They disappeared among the rocks. 

Since that time the “Apache Kid” has 
traveled on his raids no more. Whether 
he died from wounds at the hands of “ Wall- 
apai”’ Clarke or was a victim of consump- 
tion has never been made clear. But no 
more burnt cabins and bleaching bones 
marked the trails which he had been used 
to follow. Somewhere in the mountain 
passes of southern Arizona his own bones 
lie unburied, as those of many of his vic- 
tims have done. 
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of money to forecast the weather 

twenty-four hours in advance, and 
the farmers and sea-faring folk watch the 
bulletins no more eagerly than do the own- 
ers of the many shows whose harvest time 
is the brief summer season at Coney Island. 
Bad weather, especially if it comes on the 
first or last day of the week or a legal holi- 
day, means a loss of hundreds of dollars to 
them, for if the skies are threatening, the 
holiday makers seek their pleasures nearer 
home and there are fewer people to give up 
their dimes and quarters under the seduc- 
tive wheedling of the “barkers.” Most of 
the show people look anxiously at the sky 
before retiring for the night, but there is 
one of them who finds an absolutely reliable 
forecast within the walls of his own build- 
ing. Perhaps the signs and portents could 
not be translated by the weather clerk, but 
the Proprietor of the trained animal ex- 
hibition at Dreamland has been all of his 
life the companion of his charges, and has 
learned to recognize the meaning of unusual 
behavior or the shade of change in their 
voices which indicates an approaching 
storm. 

There was not a cloud to be seen, and 
every star in the heavens was trying to 
rival the brilliant electric lights on the 
great tower as he sat at the café table in 
front of the Arena with the Stranger and 
the Press Agent after the night’s perform- 
ance was over, but he gave an exclamation 
of disappointment as a half-smothered roar 
came from the throat of one of the lions in 
the building. 

“Rain to-morrow!” he said as the 
grumbling roar spread from cage to cage 
about the great semicircle. His compan- 
ions smiled incredulously as they looked 
at the cloudless sky, but he repeated his 
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prediction when the Stranger read “Fair 
and warmer to-morrow” from one of the 
evening papers. “I know all about their 
‘high and low pressure areas,’”’ he said as 
he glanced at the chart. “A man in the 
show business has to study everything 
which may influence the attendance, but 
the behavior of my animals is a better 
barometer for local conditions than any 
aneroid which the Weather Bureau owns. 
In spite of the clear sky and the official 
predictions, | would wager that we shall 
have a bad storm within the next twenty- 
four hours, for those lions have the inher- 
ited knowledge of hundreds of generations 
of jungle-bred ancestors whose food supply 
depended largely upon the weather condi- 
tions.” 

“Do the other animals possess the same 
barometric accomplishments?” asked the 
Stranger skeptically, and the Proprietor 
laughed as he invited him to come inside 
and judge for himself. The Arena was 
always an uncanny place at night, for in 
the dim light only the glowing eyes of the 
animals could be distinguished in the cages, 
and the snarls and growls which came from 
behind the gratings conjured up visions of 
what might happen if one of the animals 
were loose and crouching on the seats of the 
auditorium or in the galleries, waiting for a 
meal of human flesh; but to-night it was 
worse than usual, for the unwonted rest- 
lessness of the animals was apparent even 
to the untrained senses of the Stranger. 

The carnivora in captivity retain the, 
habits of their relatives of the jungle and 
are more alert at night than in the daytime, 
but following a hard day’s work in the ex- 
hibition cage they usually settle down for 
a few hours of sleep after receiving their 
evening allowance of meat. Although it 
was long past their resting time, not an eye 
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‘‘Every one of the great beasts jumped for her.”” 


was closed, and hundreds of pairs of bright 
spots were visible in the darkness as the 
beasts paced uneasily from end to end of 
their narrow dens. The elephants, whose 
arduous duties in the ring and on the bally- 
hoo brought such leg weariness that they 
were usually glad to be shackled for the 
night, were swaying their huge bodies from 
side to side and straining at the stout chains 
which fastened them, and the shrill trum- 
peting of Tom, the largest one, was echoed 
and repeated by his companions, Roger 
and Alice. The roaring of the lions and the 
snarling of the tigers was mocked by the 
hideous laugh of the hyenas, and the discord 
of the strange noises was so disagreeable 
that the Stranger was relieved when they 
left the Arena and returned to the compara- 
tive quiet of the white-topped table. 

“It will be a severe storm,” said the Pro- 
prietor as the waiter took their orders. 
“Any impending change makes them un- 
easy, but when every animal in the me- 
nagerie is in the state of excitement which 
you noticed to-night you can be assured 
that it means a very decided disturbance. 
It is a thing which animal trainers are ever 
watchful about, for most of the training is 
done at night, and it is not safe to work with 
them when they are in that frame of mind.” 

“But you give your advertised perform- 
ances just the same,” said the Press Agent. 
“That’s a different matter,” answered 


the Proprietor. “When the Arena is light- 
ed up and filled with people, the attention 
ot the animals is distracted and they forget 
their nervousness, but a rehearsal at night 
is a lonesome proceeding, at best, and as 
the trainer devotes his attention to a single 
animal at a time it leaves the others free to 
think up mischief or to give way to their 
unreasoning fear. I had that borne in 
upon me in a way I shall never forget a few 
years ago when | was a younger hand at the 
business. 1 knew a good deal about hand- 
ling animals, but not as much about man- 
aging men as | have learned since, and | 
used to forget that giving an order was not 
the same thing as seeing that it was execut- 
ed. There was a trainer named Barton in 
my employ who did a pretty fair act with a 
group of six lions, but he was a brutal sort 
of a chap and punished his animals so se- 
verely that they went through their per- 
formance on the jump so as to get out of 
the exhibition cage, where blows were more 
plentiful than kind words. His act was a 
winner, all right, for he was absolutely fear- 
less and the animals put up a bluff of snarl- 
ing and snapping which made it exciting, 
but I disliked the man so much that I was 
glad to farm him out for a ten weeks’ en- 
gagement on the vaudeville circuit. 

“He wasn’t a bad-looking chap and when 
he came back from his tour he brought 
with him one of the most beautiful women 
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I have ever seen. She was an Egyptian 
who had been brought to this country with 
a troupe of dancers for one of the big ex- 
hibitions, and he met her and married her 
when they were performing in the same 
theater. Of course, | had absolutely no 
use for an Egyptian dancer with my show 
and I made the marriage an excuse to get 
rid of Barton; but he begged me to keep 
him on the plea that he was teaching her to 
do his act with the lions. She was so beau- 
tiful that I realized that she would be a 
great drawing card if she developed into a 
good trainer, so | consented and signed a 
contract with him for another year. | re- 
gretted it when | saw the first rehearsal, 
for it was painfully evident that she went 
into the cage only because she was more 
afraid of her husband than she was of the 
lions, and | didn’t blame her; for while I 
might interfere to prevent ill-treatment of 
the lions, which were my property, I had 
no authority to protect her from his cruelty. 
They did most of the rehearsing at night, 
and ! trusted to the fear which Barton had 
instilled in the lions to keep them from 
attacking her, for he always stood at the 
bars and they would cower down at the 
sound of his voice. You know it is never 
safe for two people to be in the cage with a 
group of animals at the same time unless 
they stand back to back and keep in one 
place, for if they are moving about an ani- 
mal may run into one while endeavoring to 
escape from the other, and even the blow 
from a lion’s tail might knock a man from 
his feet and then there would be trouble. 
“Poor little Leotta used to go into the 
cage and try to keep the tell-tale tremble 
out of her voice when she gave her com- 
mands, but she could never learn to con- 
centrate her whole attention on the ani- 
mals and give up looking for a sign of ap- 
proval from Barton out of the corner of her 
eye. I made it a point to see that there 
was always plenty of assistance near in case 
of accidents, and gave Barton strict orders 
to keep her out of the cage when the ani- 
mals were under the influence of ‘weather 
fear.’ It was difficult for me to instruct 


or warn Leotta, for she understood English 
very little; but I helped her all I could, and 
gave her husband to understand that | 
would not allow any ill-treatment. 

“In spite of all my precautions, | was 
always uneasy when she was in the cage, 
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and when I had to be away from the show 
she was constantly in my mind. I had to 
go to the wharf one afternoon to superin- 
tend the unloading of a new lot of animals 
which had been sent from our English 
quarters, and owing to delays at the custom- 
house it was late at night before I could 
start back for the show. Perhaps | have 
absorbed some of the weather wisdom cf 
the animals from long association with 
them, but, at any rate, | was uneasy from 
the delays, and as I whizzed along in the 
trolley I congratulated myself on my fore- 
sight in having warned Barton, for the 
thunder heads were gathering and I knew 
the animals would have the jumps and be 
unsafe to work with. But my heart sank 
as I drew near the building and saw that it 
was brilliantly lighted up, for that could 
only mean one thing at that time of night— 
Leotta must be rehearsing. The trainers 
usually have but one small cluster of lights, 
but I had ordered the electrician to turn on 
all the switches when she was in the cage, 
as | thought she would be less frightened 
and the animals more tractable in the full 
light. 

“My guess was right: Barton, in dis- 
obedience of orders, had made her go into 
the cage, and he had taken advantage of my 
absence to break our iron-clad rule which 
forbids a trainer todrink. | saw the whole 
situation as soon as | entered the building, 
and | would have given the whole show to 
have the little woman safely on the right 
side of the bars. The animals in the dens 
were raising a worse row than they did to- 
night, and the lions in Leotta’s group had 
forgotten their fear of the trainer in their 
greater fear of the approaching storm. 
They were ugly, and Barton, who was more 
than half-seas over, stood at the bars shout- 
ing abuse at his wife and the lions and jeer- 
ing at her evident terror. I saw that the 
other trainers and keepers appreciated the 
danger, for they were gathered around, 
holding iron bars, Roman candles and pis- 
tols; but they had sense enough to know 
that any interference which would draw 
his attention from the cage would precipi- 
tate the trouble, and none of them could 
make Leotta appreciate the danger of her 
position. I went up to him quietly and 
told him that I thought he had better call 
the rehearsal off for the night, intending to 
square accounts with him as soon as Leotta 























“Jim,” says Merritt, * * * “there is a great advantage in 
having a squaw for the top part of that there fish.”’ 


was safely out of the cage; but the drink 
was in his brain and he turned on me and 
cursed me. Leotta gave a scream of terror 
as the brute turned his back on the cage and, 
as if by a preconcerted plan, every one of 
the six great beasts jumped for her. 

“Barton knew that the game wasup, and 
in his drunken rage he attacked me and it 
kept my hands full to manage him; but the 
others rushed for the cage, and while Bona- 
vita and Stevenson beat off the lions with 
the help of the keepers on the outside who 
were firing pistols and Roman candles and 
using fire-extinguishers through the bars, 
Bobby Mack picked up Leotta and carried 
heroutside. Ofcourse, that ended Leotta’s 
career in the show business and finished 
Barton’s employment with me. The poor 
little thing’s beauty was gone, for a lion’s 
claws make deep cuts, and it was many a 
day before she was able to leave the hospi- 
tal. You can see that I have reason to be 
confident of the accuracy of the predictions 
of my weather bureau, for if there had been 
no thunderstorm brewing I might have 
developed a sensational lion act.’ 

“Or if Leotta had understood English,” 
commented the Press Agent as he beckoned 
to the waiter. ‘Of course, it is sometimes 
an advantage to have performers who can’t 
converse with the audience, but it is mighty 
inconvenient if they can’t understand the 
orders of the boss. I lost the chance of 
making a lot of money once, because a 
squaw who was working for us couldn’t 
understand the white man’s lingo. -A guy 
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named Merritt and myself were disappoint- 
ed about getting a concession for a snake 
show at the Pan-American Exposition, and 
we found ourselves broke in Buffalo, which 
is separated from the Bowery by about five 
hundred miles of very tough walking when 
you haven’t got the price of a railway ticket. 
Merritt was mad clean through at being 
thrown down by the Exposition managers, 
but he was an inventive genius and I knew 
that he would figure out a way to raise the 
price of transportation. 

““Jim,’ says he as we counted up our 
available assets and found that they were 
pretty well along toward a minus quantity, 
‘it makes me dead sore to be turned down 
this way without getting a run for our 
money, and it’s up to us to increase our 
capital and incidentally give the bunch 
that done us dirt the double cross. Get 
your think tank working and see what it 
will produce.’ I couldn’t see a way out, but 
when a squaw from the Tonawanda Reser- 
vation, who was selling trailing arbutus, 
came up to us and offered us a nosegay, 
Merritt gives a whoop and claps me on the 
shoulder. 

““Jim,’ says he, ‘I’ve got it and we'll 
make our everlasting fortunes!’ He com- 
menced to question the squaw, but all the 
English she knew was ‘ten cent a bunch,’ 
and he didn’t make much headway until a 
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big buck Injin who had been watching her 
from across the street came over and butted 
in. It appeared that he was her husband, 
and when Merritt stated his proposition the 
buck accepted the terms without the for- 
mality of consulting the squaw. When the 
Exposition opened we had a big tent on an 
open lot across from the main entrance, 
with a life-size picture of ‘The Marvelous 
Mermaid’ as big asahouse. As I remarked 
Merritt was an inventive genius and he had 
worked up a scheme to deceive the confid- 


ing public. He had provided a platform 
and carefully cut out a hole so that the 
squaw could stand on the ground and the 
edges of the hole fitted snugly about her 
waist. He made her lean forward and rest 
her chin in her hands in the conventionally 
accepted mermaid position, and then he 
fitted a fish tail which lay along the top of 
the platform, and it was so skillfully joined 
to her that it looked as if it grew there. 
She was a good-looking squaw and she cer- 
tainly played her part and made an inter- 
esting picture. 

“Of course, he couldn’t explain to her 
what he wanted her to do, but he would 
tell the buck, who would carefully trans- 
late and impress the instructions upon her 
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memory with the aid of a bale stick. The 
thing which he put most stress upon was 
that she was to remain absolutely still, no 
matter what happened. | sold the tickets 
and put up the spiel on the front, and Mer- 
ritt lectured inside and we did a land-office 
business. Lots of smart guys came around 
and tried to get gay with the mermaid, but 
she couldn’t understand their joshing and 
never cracked a smile. The blame tent 


caught fire one night when it was filled 
with people, and she had such a wholesome 
recollection of the bale stick that she kept 
as still as a cigar-store Indian until we had 
cleared the place and put the fire out. 
““*Jim,’ says Merritt as he looked her over 
admiringly after that experience, ‘there is a 
great advantage in having a squaw for the 
top part of that there fish. She can’t 
understand what the Willie boys say to her 
and nothing feazes her. A white gal 
would have had hysterics and given the 
whole snap away.’ It gave Merritt a lot 
more confidence and we felt pretty safe after 
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that experience, and neglected to have the 
buck repeat his bale-stick admonitions to 
her upon the necessity of cultivating repose 
of manner. Everything was lovely and 
we were turning hundreds of people away 
and making more money than the big show. 
One afternoon we were playing to a record 
house and Merritt was doing himself proud 
on his lecture. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,’ says he, ‘I have 
the honor to present to this intelligent 
audience a creature which is commonly, but 
erroneously, supposed to be extinct at the 
present day; but you have before you a 
living and convincing proof that mermaids 
still exist. I confess that until I was able 
to obtain this unique specimen, which was 
captured while basking in the sun and sing- 
ing a love song upon an iceberg in the Ant- 
arctic Ocean, I shared the opinions of my 
fellow scientists that the mermaid was a 
fabulous or extinct creature; for during a 
lifetime devoted to exhibiting the mysteri- 
ous marvels of nature to the American pub- 
lic it had never been my good fortune to 
acquire one. You will observe that she is 
half woman and half fish, and she is perfect- 
ly helpless when out of the water. She is 
unfortunately unable to express herself in 
any known tongue; in fact she has never 
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uttered a sound since her capture and we 
fear that she has lost her voice, which—’ 
Just then he was interrupted by a howl of 
terror from the platform which was fol- 
lowed by a roar of laughter from the audi- 
ence, and when he turned he saw the squaw 
standing up and trying to wrap the fake 
tail around a pair of well-developed, cop- 
per-colored legs. Her face was as pale asa 
squaw’s face could get and Merritt knew 
the jig was up. I was peeking in the door, 
and when I| saw what had happened | 
gathered up the box-office receipts and 
faded away. I met Merritt that evening 
in our usual saloon, and underneath a pair 
of black eyes and a battered-up phiz | could 
see that he was wearing a look of deep dis- 
gust. 

“*Jim,’ says he, ‘this is what comes from 
pinning your faith to a woman and not ap- 
preciating the weakness of the sex. She 
faced the danger of being burned alive and 
never turned a hair; but when she saw a 
measly little mouse crawl under the plat- 
form she busted up the whole show.’” 

The Stranger said good-night and started 
for the city, but before he reached the 
railway station he was drenchéd by the 
downpour which the Proprietor had pre- 
dicted. 








A FIT OF THE BLUES 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


DRAWING BY MARTIN JUSTICE 


O, there was no sorrow in it, so 
N you, reader, need not worry. But 
it was a “fit” all right. Indeed 
it fitted better than most tailors’ suits and 
it suited better—a mighty sight better! than 
most tailors’ fits. In fine, ’twas fishin’, 
which I prefer to work, and it came about 
in this wise. : 

I had met a hairy man of the sea and he 
had met me. To be candid, he had met me 
more than half way, for I had praised his 
big, trim-looking cat-boat and had wound 
up with a proposition. As there appears 
to be only one proposition which a land- 
lubber can rightly make to these hairy folk 
I made it, we had it, and it was not unlike 
varnish with nitric acid in it. 

After it had asserted its influence, the 
sailor-man became quite friendly, and, to 
make short work of it, he proposed that we 
should try the “blues.” Now blue-fishing 
rightly ranks among the best of all sea-fish- 
ing, so it did not take me very long to de- 
cide. Before we parted I had agreed to be 
ready by gray dawn, and ready I was— 
somewhat to my surprise! 

That morning was worth rising for. I 
looked from my window upon a gray world. 
The sea-mist had crept in during the dark- 
ness and had pitched its silent tents upon 
every side, and only the heavy drip-drip of 
big drops upon planks disturbed the solemn 
stillness. But that fog would surely lift, 
and the big drops were not rain, I knew. 
A dash of cold water, a squirming into 
sweater and knickers, a brief skirmishing 
with stockings and a pair of ancient lacrosse 
shoes and I was ready for anything. A 
clumping of heavily shod feet in the hall, a 
thundering smash at the door, followed by 
a hoarse “kum out o’ that!” told me that I 
had beaten the call by five minutes—for 
once in my life! 

A guttering lantern, some fishy and other 
smells, a few other things and plenty of 
strong tea comprised the breakfast, and 
within fifteen minutes I was picking my 
way along a rickety wharf to where the 


staunch catboat Molly nodded sleepily at 
her moorings. Two indistinct figures were 
moving on her and some sharply distinct 
talk drifted to me on the lazy air. 

The speakers juggled the Saxon tongue 
with a skill and a precision which were sim- 
ply appalling to a man who had been 
brought up right. There appeared to be 
something the matter with a rope, and if 
that rope had gone where they told it to go, 
some long-dead sinners might have sniffed 
the odor of strong manila. 

“Ahoy, there!” I sung out, but I’m afraid 
my hail lacked the full-throated vigor char- 
acteristic of men of the sea. The dim fig- 
ures straightened up, ’tis true, but no reply 
came from them. Instead a perfectly aud- 
ible voice remarked: 

“Wot’n blazes wuz that, Ben? Thought 
I heerd a cat a-yowlin’ yonder.” Then it 
continued: “Durn these York fellers enny- 
how, guess I’d better go’n roust up the long 
dude; his kind never sees sun-up ‘cept 
they’re driftin’ home from some devilment.” 

“Wisht he wuz stirrin’ now,” replied 
Ben; ‘we oughter be movin’ fur it ‘Il be a 
bully day. Go kick ’im out.” 

What they called the “dincky” presently 
came crawling over the oily surface, and a 
moment later a bearded giant climbed on 
top of a trembling timber and began to pick 
his way landward. 

“This comes o’ meddlin’ with dudes—I’d 
take the hull dum crowd o’ ’em out to sea 
an’ dump ’em. We'll lose a hull hour wait- 
in’ fur ’im,” he muttered as he stepped un- 
concernedly upon a half-rotten string-piece. 

“Yer a liar!” | remarked crisply and al- 
most in his ear and he came precious near 
falling from his perch. 

“Wa-al!” he gasped. “So yer actooally 
ready!”’ and from the tone of his voice I 
suspected I had been quoted at about 100 
to 1 against. In a few moments we were 
aboard the Molly. 

Ben gavemea hearty greeting and added, 
“Yer the fust one ever wuz on time; the 
breeze ‘Il be here in five minits an’ we'll 



























crawl out ahead o’ them lubbers,”’ indicat- 
ing half a dozen craft with one comprehen- 
sive sweep of hishand. “Hist away, Joe!” 
he concluded, and presently the big sail was 
lazily swelling as the first puffs of the breeze 
curled the mist-clouds here and there. 

“Kin ye take her while we grub?”’ asked 
Ben,. and a wicked twinkle flashed in his 
kindly eyes. By way of reply I stretched 
a long leg and placed a rubbered toe upon 
the stick. The expression on Ben’s face 
changed. - 

“Hold her so—yer a labor-savin’ cuss 
ennyhow,” he said as he busied himself 
with the grub. 

When they had coaled up, the Molly was 
politely courtesying to the long, easy roll of 
the open water and we were alone upon a 
plain of white-specked, tossing blue. There 
was now plenty of wind with every promise 
of aglorious day, and we sped seaward satis- 
fied that good luck would attend us. Ben 
took the stick and Joe and | kept a lookout 
forward. In answer to a question he said: 

“We'll strike blues all right ’fore long. 
There’s plenty o’ fish once we find ’em.” 

On and on we sped, the Molly sailing like 
a witch and apparently reveling in her 
merry dance over the baby waves. ~ 

“There they be!” finally sung out Joe as 
he pointed a tan-tinted finger to where a 
dozen terns were wheeling on silvery wings 
and plunging recklessly into the water. 
“Let’s get the tackle ready,” he continued; 
“we'll be fishin’ in five minutes.” 

Right well I knew what those white- 
winged dainty sea-swallows signified. They, 
wise in their generation, were following a 
school of fierce ‘‘blues,”’ and, like the jack- 
als of the sea they are, they were fishing 
fragments from the sea, the fragment from 
a riotous feast. 

The blue buccaneers are among the most 
voracious of all fish. Swift, strong, armed 
with efficient teeth, they possess unlimited 
appetites and they know not the meaning 
of mercy or fear. Most destructive of all 
our sea-fish, they rival the worst of the car- 
nivorous species of South American waters. 
They are the wolves of the sea, and very 
frequently they destroy for what appears 
to be a mere love of butchery. They move 
in large schools and they never hesitate to 
attack fishes of almost their own size. Of 
these they waste at least three-fourths. 
The menhaden are of all the smaller prey the 
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chief sufferers,and the blues destroy incredi- 
ble numbers of them. A large quarry is 
chopped in two and the anterior portion is 
suffered to float away, while the blue bravo 
attacks another and another as though he 
reveled in the slaughter. It is then chop- 
swap-chop unceasingly, and frequently the 
wake of a large school is marked with the 
melancholy fragments of uncounted dead, 
and a quite perceptible “slick” of blood 
and oil forms upon the water. 

It has been carefully estimated that 
about one million bluefish are annually 
taken along our coasts. As all obtainable 
statements go to show that not more than 
one bluefish-in one thousand is ever taken 
by man, this would mean one thousand 
millions of adult fish. Allowing the mod- 
erate estimate of ten fish per diem to sup- 
port each bluefish, we have a grand total 
of ten thousand millions of fish destroyed 
in a single day! \t is further well known 
that bluefish haunt our waters for about 
one hundred and twenty days each year, 
which means death to at least twelve hun- 
dred million million fish during one season. 
It is quite reasonable to estimate that a blue- 
fish of five pounds weight will devour or 
destroy its own weight of fish per day, 
and as this does not include the tireless rav- 
ages of younger bluefish, the innumerable 
swarms of which are proportionally as busy 
with the small fry as their elders are with 
mature fish, the total daily destruction be- 
comes something almost appalling. 

That a fish like the one in question has 
not been closely followed throughout its 
various movements is an interesting fact, 
for in truth we appear to know little about 
its habits except from the sporting point 
of view. They go their own ways, being 
sometimes plentiful and again scarce. They 
devour almost anything that swims of suit- 
able size. They are said to grow with 
amazing rapidity, attaining a length of from 
twelve to fifteen inches the second year. It 
is further said that they increase in weight 
from four or five to ten or fifteen pounds 
during the few months they are found along 
our coast. They have been found in the 
Malay Archipelago, Australia, at the Cape 
of Good Hope, Natal, Madagascar, in the 
Mediterranean, at Malta, Alexandria, the 
Syrian coast and about the Canaries. 
They have never been reported from the 
Atlantic coast of Europe, nor the waters cf 
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the Bermudasor any of the Western Islands. 
On our coast they range from Central Brazil 
and the Guianas through the Gulf of Mexico 
and north to Nova Scotia, though never scen 
in the Bay of Fundy. Just where they 
spawn seems to be an open question. They 
vary greatly in size, the extreme weight 
probably being between fifteen and twenty 
pounds. Like the trout, a bluefish measur- 
ing fourteen inches weighs about a pound. 
A two-pounder would measure about sev- 
enteen inches; three pounds, twenty-six 
inches; six pounds, a trifle more. Larger 
fish than these are seldom taken by ama- 
teurs, although an occasional “‘tide-run- 
ner” may greatly exceed the usual limit. 

But to return to the Molly. At Joe’s 
suggestion Ben and I got out the tackle 
from a locker. A dozen lines lay together, 
wound upon roughly shaped portions of 
some old box. The lines were of braided 
linen, very long, and to them were attached 
lengths of heavy gimp, and squids (rough 
imitations of small fish, some of metal, 
others of pearl and bone). The single 
hooks were very strong and well barbed, 
and every bit of tackle looked as though 
designed for the heaviest kind of work. 

“Take yer pick,” said Ben, and I chose 
a line which showed signs of much service. 
It had a bright metal “squid,” immediately 
above which was a bit of what seemed to be 
eelskin. 

“That’s my line,” said Joe, “and you 
bet she’ll ketch fish.” 

“Are ye ready?” queried Ben as he 
glanced knowingly at his mate. Some- 
thing about his eyes warned me of some 
possible joke, but I pulled a pair of ancient 
buckskin gloves from my pocket and the 
joke missed fire. 

“Thought ye’d never fished fur blues?” 
queried Ben as we took positions aft and 
ran out the lines. “They mostly don’t 
think o’ gloves the first time,” he added by 
way of explanation. 

“T’ve burned my fingers many times— 
there are other big fish—’lunge, lake trout, 
etc.,”’ I replied as the lines straightened at 
the proper length. The Molly was dashing 
ahead at a great rate and presently some 
scraps of wretched menhaden glided past. 
Then the terns wheeled away to either side 
and overhead and Joe sung out: 

“We're into ’em, fellers—look alive 
there!” 
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Zip! The cord was almost jerked from 
my fingers, then it stretched straight as a 
harpstring and a rip of white water showed 
far astern. Had I judged by the pull, | 
might have fancied that a particularly vig- 
orous sample of shark had laid hold; yet 
there was some give to it, and, thanks to the 
gloves, my hands did not suffer. Foot by 
foot I hauled him in, and before half the 
line had been recovered, I began to under- 
stand why the bluefisher is so enthusiastic 
over his sport. That fish pulled like a 
crazy colt on a halter, but at last I gave a 
final triumphant heave and had him flip- 
flapping beside me. To my great amaze- 
ment he was only a small fish, in fact, some- 
thing between two and three pounds. Then 
I remembered that the Molly was walking 
along at a pretty stiff gait and that her 
speed added to the natural drag of the 
tackle had greatly increased the apparent 
strength of the fish. But he was a good 
one anyway, and also first fish! 

Now, I do not want the reader for one 
moment to imagine that I am so poor a 
sportsman as to attach any particular im- 
portance to first or last, or for that matter 
to the number of my victims. Many en- 
tirely blank days with rod and gun have 
been most enjoyable, and woe be to the 
man who allows that poisonous spirit of an 
over-greed to enter into any sport, the chief 
factor of which should be the promotion of 
a generous consideration for a less fortunate 
ora weaker rival. | believe that a friendly, 
manly test of skill at any legitimate game 
is good for the rivals concerned, but care 
should be exercised lest the natural desire 
to win cause one to forget the first princi- 
ples of sportsmanship. 

In this instance, however, I was entirely 
guiltless. Joe and Ben exchanged signifi- 
cant glances, and suddenly I remembered 
that a “gent who ketched fust fish” was by 
all the laws of custom entitled to add to his 
popularity by doing something else. It 
was in my hip-pocket, collapsible cup and 
all, and the way those hairy harriers of the 
brine entered into the spirit of the occasion 
was only exceeded by the gurgling dash 
with which the spirit of the occasion gal- 
loped down their hatches. | then surmised 


why they wore full beards with meshes 
smaller than the law allows—not a drop 
could possibly escape, for there is no law 
against the humblest fisherman cleansing 




















‘For perhaps twenty minutes the sport was fast and free.’ 
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his net afterahaul. But in justice to them 
they gave me back the flask! 

As I mournfully shook it, knowing by the 
sound ’twas half empty, Ben gave a heave 
at his line and began hauling in at a tre- 
mendous rate. Glancing along the strain- 
ing cord I saw a small bluefish skittering 
toward me at a clip which suggested the 
real possibilities of the vexed problem of 
rapid transit. A moment later a small fish 
was boated and deftly unhooked with the 
same motion. My shipmates exchanged 
significant glances, but the unfortunate fish 
lay still, apparently in that restful sleep 
which comes but once to the same subject. 

“That’s one on me,” I remarked as | 
produced the flask, at which my gentlemen 
grinned with the whole-souled joy of the sea- 
farer, “and /’// just take it,” I concluded 
as I measured the dose, swallowed it and 
replaced the flask. I was truly sorry for 
Ben and Joe. Sailors have long thirsts and 
short memories apparently, for their ex- 
pressions might have been worn by men 
who chase mirages for a living. 

“How long did you drag him before you 
pulled in, Ben?”’ I sweetly inquired, where- 
upon the precious pair went into spasms of 
foggy mirth, and as the trick had failed we 
resumed business at the old stand. 

For perhaps twenty minutes the sport 
was fast and free, but the taking of one blue- 
fish is like the taking of all others of the 
same size. Now Ben would be hauling 
hand over hand, then I would repeat the 
performance. With my third fish I at- 
tempted the single-tax movement in lifting 
and freeing the fish, which elicited an ap- 
proving grunt from Ben. Then he boated 
another and I followed, and so it went until 
we had adozen. All these fish were almost 
exactly the same size, clearly of the same 
school, presumably of the same graduating 
class, and beyond a peradventure of the 
identical fighting methods. 

In time Ben and Joe changed places and 
it was decided to run a bit farther out to 
where the terns were wheeling in an im- 
mense flock. This proved an excellent 
move, for we soon found fish which ran 
much larger than our first prizes. 

At last I looked at the pile of captives 
and made a mental calculation. ‘’Steen— 


twenty— nuff for me—one more fish!” | 
sung out. 
“We catches all we can,” said Joe, and 
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I remembered that some folks sell fish and 
count them by what they will bring in dol- 
lars. So | determined to take one more 
and then take the stick and let the profes- 
sionals make the best they could of what 
was a remarkably good run. 

There was a long delay. We had lost 
our school, the terns had scattered far and 
wide, and for the first time I noticed that we 
were a mighty long way out. The weather, 
too, had changed and the breeze was piping 
in a higher key. Even to a landlubber like 
me it seemed as though the bellows-tender 
of the universe had spit on his hands for a 
fresh effort. Still, we had an unquestion- 
ably able boat and there were others much 
farther out. Joe and Ben, too, appeared 
to be totally unconcerned, so I worried my- 
self not at all, for I suspected that they 
knew their business, and that I, if put to it, 
could swim farther than either one of them. 

Things had become positively hilarious— 
the breeze singing and shouting, the water 
leaping and. dancing, and the lady Molly 
doing a combination of skirt-dance and 
cancan and revealing considerably more of 
her shapely self than the Thee and Thou 
fraternity would approve. I, too, felt a 
peculiar sensation, a sort of premonition of 
something to come, and when it came, if it 
did, I suspected it would come from the 
very bottom of my heart. The bare idea 
of it seemed perfectly ridiculous, on a small 
boat too!—yet in my secret soul I wished 
the d boat would stop! 

She did stop!—she entirely changed her 
antics and gave a new and revised edition 
which sadly needed editing and smooth- 
ing out. She fairly pranced in her maiden 
joyousness and | dare not even hint what 
might have happened had not a white- 
whiskered wave, which ought to have 
known better, suddenly risen in its wrath 
and smote me on the jugular. At thesame 
instant a tremendous heave at my line 
caused me to forget everything except to 
hang back on the twanging string. ; 

“What ye go-ot?” roared Ben as I swayed 
with the swing of the boat and pulled 
for dear life. 

“Shark!—whale!—Treasure Island!— 
Lost Atlantis!” I howled back, for the 
thing was pulling like a politician. For a 
few moments | doubted whether I had it or 
it had me, but I hung on and pulled. Slow- 
ly at first, but faster and faster in response 
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to frantic effort, the thing came in and at 
last I bent back for the final heave. We 
landed together, that fish and I, upon some 
hard substance which felt exceedingly like 
oak planking, and then for a moment we 
walloped around, along with a few barrels 
of salt water and a vague number of dead 
bluefish. 

When I managed to struggle to my feet 
I saw several things, chief (for the moment) 
of which was a bluefish as was a bluefish— 
one of the sturdy tide-runners and a very 
large one. But there was no time to fool 
with him. Hook and all he went below in a 
hurry for we had other fish to fry. 

The Molly’s snub nose came up into the 
wind and we jumped for the furiously 
slatting canvas. It was lively work while 
it lasted and the reefing was none too soon. 
With a rush and a roar and a hiss of white 
water the squall came down on us, and for 
many minutes we could see nothing save a 
blurr of driving spray, through which the 
Molly staggered up and down shifting 
hillocks of vagueness. We were wet to our 
pelts when the first charge swept by, yet 
there was a fierce excitement with it all 
which was far from disagreeable. Our res- 
pite was brief. Again the guns in the sky- 
batteries crashed, and Old Neptune’s white- 
maned, household cavalry flung forward in 
one tremendous charge. 

What little I could discern of the yeasty 
turmoil had a sort of terrifying fascination 
which thrilled and at the same time more 
than half scared me. Drops as white and 
seemingly as hard as hail pelted my face 
and turned my eyes into the narrowest of 
slits to avoid the stinging shower. Cold 
white water smote me fair and foul with 
a reckless abandon which scorned all recog- 
nized rules, and as the furious suds foamed 
higher and higher my ears were filled with a 
ceaseless salty rustling as though the entire 
tossing surface were composed of minute 
solid particles. 

For perhaps two minutes it was what 
~ seemed to me one roaring blur of water run 
mad. Had the Molly dashed bodily under 
some plunging cascade | could hardly have 
felt wetter or more astonished. | have slid 
a-straddle of an alpenstock down the Great 
Glacier of the Selkirks; I have been on an 
engine which if not actually “wild” acted as 
if it were but one lurch short of homicidal 
frenzy. | have ridden a runaway thorough- 
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bred; run rapids; fallen out of and off of 
most everything available, but the whole 
business rolled together could hardly have 
been worse than was that weird war-dance 
of the Molly. 

She appeared to be possessed of a devil, 
and that devil must have been bred in the 
Alps! She climbed and staggered and 
lurched and swayed, she scaled impossible 
steeps and fell down equally impossible 
slopes; she shuddered and she creaked; she 
hoisted us skyward, then apparently fell 
away entirely from under us, and all the 
time the hoarse voice of the squall roared 
in our ears and the hissing water drove 
like a storm of quail shot. 

We spent a bad two minutes, but at last 
I managed to get a peep ahead. What | 
saw need not be dwelt upon. So far as | 
could make out the entire Atlantic had got 
up on edge and was bearing down upon us 
in one tremendous wave and bringing with 
it that everlasting darkness which most 
of us don’t care to think about. | think | 
was on the rail and that I ducked forward 
and took a fresh grip with my hands—but 
I dunno. I suspect that some of the Molly’s 
oak had finger-prints in it. | am positive 
that I got a royal old ducking. Anyway, 
the Molly seemed to climb up and up till | 
suspected she might be describing a few 
new rings round Saturn, then she fell as if 
the tackle had broken and for an instant 
we were smothered in a white tumult which 
roared away astern and left us gasping and 
blinking in horrified amazement. 

When I got the water out of my eyes it 
was all over. Ben was working his mouth 
as a shouting man would, but | heard him 
not. Then, as the Molly steadied a trifle, 
he pointed ahead and howled something 
which | could not catch. I looked just in 
time to see what appeared to be a boat 
bottom upward, then we took another dive. 

Luckily things flattened out with amaz- 
ing celerity, and presently we were in sun- 
shine and comparatively smooth water. 
Directly ahead was a boat and sticking like 
a limpet to the keel was a man. He 
evidently had been fishing and had caught 
the worst squall of the season. Under Joe’s 
expert hand the Molly plowed nearer and 
nearer, and as we swayed almost on top of 
him a clutch at the wrist and a full-backed 
heave boated the biggest and the bluest 
fish of the day. 



















































A WOMAN’S WORK AMONG THE 
WILD THINGS 


RS. C. F. LATHAM lives at Grant, 
Florida, on the tropical Indian Riv- 
er coast. For many years she has made 
a business of collecting wild birds and 
animals for the market, which she finds 
among Zoological gardens the country over. 
Hers has been a strangely interesting and 
picturesque life-work, which is best glimp- 
sed in her own words, as she writes of bits 
of her experiences in the “hammocks” 
and jungles of Florida: 

“Not long ago I was collecting an assort- 
ment of birds for Zoos, also some for the 
St. Louis Fair, and at one time I had what 
seemed to me a remarkable ‘happy family.’ 
One of my orders was cut down after I had 
begun to collect for it, so that I had to turn 
loose three big blue herons and ten white 
ibis. I expected them to fly away, but 
they began to follow me down to the wharf 
and back to the house. As they would not 
go out and fish for themselves, | cut up fish 
and put it on a board at the back-door, and 
the result was interesting to me, as five 
cats, eight hens, ten wood ibis, and three 
big blue herons would eat in peace. If | 
called the hens, the mixed family all came 
at the call. In a short time the white ibis 
came into the kitchen, and annoyed one so 
much that I took five in a box and put 
them on the south end of our island where 
there were plenty of small fish. Alas! 
when I got to the wharf the ibis were there 
to meet me. 

“One day I heard a strange noise in a bed- 
room up-stairs, and going to see about it, 
I found the ten white ibis up there. They 
had come in through an open window, and 
gone up the stairs. After three weeks | 
persuaded them to go to the wharf to feed, 
where | would throw them into the water 
until they enjoyed it. 

“At last I had got rid of all but one white 
ibis and one big blue heron. The heron 
would come into the back entry and 
kitchen, looking into every nook and cor- 
ner, making a low noise in its throat that 
sounded like ‘wrk, wrk,’ in the same ‘lan- 
guage’ they used to talk to the big ‘blues’ 
in the other cages. 
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“| was tired of feeding the two birds, so 
gave them to a small boy at Grant, whose 
father runs a fish house, and there the 
birds are great pets. 

“T was much pleased to find a big blue 
heron so tame, for they are vile-tempered 
things. With two males in the same cage, 
the fight is on till death, and when | first 
get a lot of them, I have to protect my 
hands and arms with heavy canvas mit- 
tens, for they cut to the bone. 

“When I came to the Indian River to 
live, twenty years ago, the country was 
thinly peopled, and wild animals were 
plentiful. 1 often wondered if | would see 
a panther, and my ambition was soon 
gratified. We had taken up a homestead 
thirty-six miles south of Rockledge, on the 
strip of land between Indian River and the 
ocean. The nearest neighbor was eighteen 
miles south of us. We came down here 
from Rockledge in our thirty-foot sloop to 
stay a week, and hunt loggerhead turtle 
and bears on the ocean beach. 

“At night the men took the guns, in- 
tending to remain on the beach all night. 
They had pulled the sloop up into an open- 
ing in the banyan mangroves, as near the 
land as it would float. I felt rather lonely 
as I looked around at the thick, dark trop- 
ical jungle of lofty palms, thick under- 
brush, and tangled vines. The who ah 
whoa whoo of the barred owl, mingled 
with the horrible cry of the big blue heron, 
screech owl, and other noises of a tropical 
summer night, were enough to make a lone 
woman ‘right scary.’ After midnight | 
was awakened by a growling, snarling cry, 
ending in a long, wailing cry that sent the 
shivers over me. My three children began 
to cry, the baby loudest of all. I looked 
through a bow port-hole, and saw a large 
panther walking back and forth on the 
shore, not twenty feet from thé boat. 

“T was at a loss to know what was best 
to do, for the men had taken my rifle. | 
had heard that a panther could swim, and 
I thought, if that panther got onto the boat, 
it would take one of my children. I told 
the children to cover themselves up in bed. 
Taking the lantern in one hand and a 
stick in the other, | went on deck to the 
bow of the sloop. There stood the great 
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panther, lashing its tail from side to side, 
its green eyes glaring at me. 

“I swung the light around, yelling and 
making all sorts of noises. But that pan- 
ther only growled. Then I thought of the 
anchor chains and clanked them up and 
down on the deck. At that noise the pan- 
ther began to move away into the dark 
woods. | got the children asleep again and 
sat up to keep watch until the men came 
back. I told them what had happened. 
After that, they left my rifle for my use, 
and always left a big camp-fire on shore. 

“In the fall of ’87, we noticed panther 
tracks on the garden land. Following the 
footsteps, we found they led into a ham- 
mock of low cabbage palms. My husband 
said he would set the big bear trap, if | 
would furnish a hen for bait. The second 
time we went to the trap we found a pan- 
ther caught by the toes of a hind foot, and 
strange to say, I saw the same torn ear that 
I had seen years before on my midnight 
panther. This panther was very much 
alive, and clawed the leaves and sticks 
around like a cyclone. 

“My husband said, ‘I have only one 
charge in the rifle, but I can kill it with 
that.’ I think he must have felt a little 
shaky, for he only wounded it. I had 
brought an axe with me to cut some palm 
buds, and as the panther tried to leap 
toward my husband, he clubbed his rifle 
to strike the panther, calling to me, ‘strike 
it quick with the axe or it will tear loose.’ 
Crash went my axe on the panther’s back, 
as it was trying to leap at my husband, and 
its back was broken by my blow. 

“We got the panther home and found it 
measured seven feet eight inches from tip 
to tip. I skinned that panther with a grim 
satisfaction, feeling that I was getting even 
with my midnight scare. Prof. Jenks of 
Brown’s University mounted it, and for 
many years it had a place in my cabinet 
of mounted specimens. 

“My next encounter with panthers was 
going through Palm Avenue to the ocean 
beach. There is one noise in tropical 
woods that makes me halt quick; and that 
is a soft gliding, or rustle of leaves and 
plants. It means snakes or animals of the 
cat family. I stood still and looked care- 
fully around me into the oak trees. I saw 
two large panthers on a limb of an oak, not 
over three rods from me. A heavy wind 
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was blowing from them toward me, so they 
had not heard me, while | had heard their 
long tails hitting the leaves. 

“They were apparently holding a mutual 
admiration society, I had my rifle, but if 1 
shot or wounded only one of them, | might 
have trouble. I shouted, and, taking one 
look at me, they leaped from the tree and 
ran away as fast as their supple legs could 
carry them. 

“Eight years ago, a man who lived two 
and a half miles north of us in the woods 
came to our house about midnight with 
news that his wife was dying, and he 
wanted me to go back with him. 

“Going through the woods, then two miles 
up the beach and into the woods again, | 
found his wife would perhaps live a few days 
more, and at daybreak | started for home 
alone, taking a survey trail as the nearest 
way. Half a mile from home I reached the 
open trail. | heard a stealthy noise some- 
where ahead of me. Stepping behind a 
palm tree, I soon saw a large panther come 
into the open trail a few rods from me. It 
lay down in a sandy spot, rolling around 
like a cat. Then it sat up and dressed its 
fur. 1 suppose the time was short, but it 
seemed a long time tome. At last it went 
off into the woods and | came home. 

“Shortly after this experience, our daugh- 
ter Queenie, aged ten, and a girl friend, 
went down to the wharf to see if my hus- 
band and myself were coming back from a 
ducking trip. A pet cat and a small dog 
followed them, and the girls got into a row- 
boat, taking their pets with them. Then 
the girls blew the conch-shell for us to come 
home. Seeing the girls out in the boat, 
we asked what the trouble was. 

“Queenie said: ‘When we got down to 
the wharf I turned around to pick up my 
kitty, and saw a strange animal that looked 
like the stuffed panther in the cabinet, and 
I thought if I told Henrietta she would try 
to run back to the house, so | did not tell 
what I saw until you came.’ 

“Four panthers are now living in these 
woods,” writes Mrs. Latham as a casual 
after-thought. 

The Northern tourist who flits through 
the Florida woods with gun and dogs takes 
home a freight of thrilling tales if per- 
chance he sights a panther, but Mrs. La- 
tham views the neighborhood of these 
beasts as a part of the day’s work. 
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JOHN B.GOFF—ROOSEVELT’S GUIDE 


F more than passing interest to the 
world at large is John B. Goff of Meek- 
er, Colorado, the President’s chief guide 
in his Colorado hunting expedition last 


spring. 
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most famous guide in the “big game coun- 
try” to-day. 

Born in a little town in Indiana about the 
close of the Civil War, he moved with his 
parents from one wild spot to another, al- 
ways farther west, until, while still in his 
boyhood, he reached the heart of Colorado’s 


John B. Goff—the President's guide. 


This was the second time he had been 
chosen to accompany President Roosevelt, 
and his undoubted ability as a hunter of 
big game _has been officially recognized by 
the recent award of the United States Gov- 
ernment Commission to exterminate the 
lions in Yellowstone Park. 

“Johnny” Goff, as the West knows him, 
is the youngest and, unquestionably, the 


wildest region, in the valley of the White 
River. 

Here he settled on a ranch near the pres- 
ent town of Meeker, which can be reached 
only after a stage ride of forty-five miles 
from the nearest railroad. The region still 
smacks of savages and war-paint. 

Outside the little town, on a fine ranch, 
Goff has a healthy, happy family. His 
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wife has often joined him on his hunting 
excursions near home, and the two eldest 
sons, Walter and Byron, have inherited 
their father’s love for the chase and his 
prowess as a hunter. Recently with only 
two of their father’s hounds to help them, 
they succeeded in killing a huge mountain 
lion and in capturing a live bob-cat in the 
hills near the home ranch. 

For twenty years Goff has played suc- 
cessfully the rdle of the typical Westerner. 
He has been at various times cow-puncher, 
broncho buster and ranchman, but it was 
not until he “hit the trail” in earnest that 
he really came into his own. 

For, unhappily for the ranchman, there 
is in his make-up a strange mixture of the 
adventurer and the dreamer—the sort of 
temperament that is essentially character- 
istic of the hunter. 

Slender and blond and tanned, with the 
ruddy color of the hills, he is extremely 
boyish looking, and if he were to part with 
his stubby, sandy mustache, he would look 
but little older than his eldest son. 

It takes only a hearty hand-clasp, a look 
of sincere comradeship to win from him 
that genial, broad smile, and after that one 
does not wonder that he is called “ Johnny” 
by his friends. 

He has the look of the forest in his keen 
blue eyes—the look that comes from scan- 
ning long mountain reaches for a speck of 
moving life, or from endless searching in 
dry, sandy soil for “tracks.” 

A man of few words is Johnny Goff. 
Perhaps it is because of long years of fol- 
lowing noiselessly and stealthily in the 
wake of big game, when his only communi- 
cation was a long forefinger pointed occa- 
sionally in the direction of a coveted beast. 

He has had experiences that would make 
most men thrill. 

After a four days’ chase of a lion, he has 
sat all night under the near branches of a 
pine, alone with his dogs, and he has built 
a campfire that reflected a strange glitter 
in the round catlike eyes that blinked 
savagely above him, and caused the huge 
length to stretch menacingly on the limb 
over his head. More than once he has 
fought hand to hand with giant grizzlies. 

During the first hard, long hunt with 
Mr. Roosevelt, Goff won the respect and 
friendship of the President, who did not 
forget. In planning his second trip, Mr. 
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Roosevelt communicated, more than once, 
direct with his old guide. 

Then came the giant commission to rid 
Yellowstone Park of its mountain lions. 
The keepers of the park complained to 
the government of the depredations of the 
lions, and the constant loss of the other 
animals, and Johnny Goff was given auth: r- 
ity to hunt the lions from the length and 
breadth of the national preserve, which 
covers an untamed region ‘of more than 
twice the area of the state of Massachu- 
setts. And Goff estimates the time required 
for the big hunt at not less than five years. 

Goff is an expert lion hunter. He knows 
their caprices better than most hill-con- 
querors. The White River country, in which 
he lives, is now almost rid of the clumsy 
bear, for hunting parties have scoured it 
from end to end, and the bear does not hide 
easily; but the tawny lion still creeps along 
the flat tops and through the ravines, and 
Goff himself has administered the “‘last 
rites” to nearly three hundred on and 
around his ranch. 

What wonder that he looks forward with 
pleasure to five years of unquestioned 
ownership of the grand region of the Yel- 
lowstone, the “summit of the world’’? 

From his broad cowboy hat to his wide 
walk Johnny Goff is a man that the hills 
alone could mould—modest, big-hearted, 
and as fearless as the beasts he conquers. 


DE JULIEN, AN UNKNOWN 
EXPLORER 


I‘ 1869 Major John Wesley Powell made 

the first officially recorded trip through 
the most formidable stretches of the Colo- 
rado River, and has received public honor 
and recognition as the pioneer white man 
to explore its mysteries. But now comes 
an unknown, De Julien, to make mute 
claim to the honor. 

For seventy years history has passed 
him by, and the biographer has failed to 
save his name from the dust heap of the 
forgotten, but that he was first to accom- 
plish an all but superhuman feat there can 
be no dispute. 

A recent comparison of notes between 
members of different expeditions has es- 
tablished that one De Julien as far back as 
1836 shot the cataracts and escaped un- 
scathed. It is not in pictured books or 





The Major Powell, first steamboat to run on Green River. 





The fish shown and locally misnamed ‘‘white salmon’’ are 


believed by the Indians to be the reincarnation of Aztecs driven into the river by the Spaniards. 


elaborate government reports that his feat 
is recorded, but by two plain cuttings on the 
canyon walls: 


“DE JULIEN, 1836.” 


Robert Brewster Stanton saw the name 
at the head of Narrow Canyon, below the 
cataracts; the writer saw it above the 
cataracts and near the foot of Labyrinth 
Canyon, and the same date, 1836, is at- 
tached to both inscriptions. Segregated 
one from the other no especial significance 
attaches to either inscription, but placed 
together they tell a story of rare daring. 
A third cutting of the name has recently 
been found by a party of prospectors on 
Hellroaring Bottom. 

One would like to know more of the life 
of the man who did this brave thing and 
went on about his business. With Powell 
the task was deliberately planned. First 
he came and looked down the canyons. 
Then he returned, months after, to make a 
short voyage in order to learn the nature 
of the undertaking. After months spent 
in designing boats to meet every conceiv- 
able requirement of the trip, having them 
built of the most approved materials, 
stocking them with everything that could 
be needed, filling boats with life preservers 
and providing every safeguard, he finally 


embarked on an expedition that required 
four boats and nine companions. The 
name of De Julien standing alone in the 
rocks seems to testify that he alone was 
crew of whatever manner of boat bore him 
through the cataracts. 

In 1836 there were a few hardy spirits 
wandering through the Rocky Mountains 
who could have set up the occupation of 
trapping against a charge of vagabondage. 
It was the mountains, the wilds, that won 
them, not the pelt that stood for pelf. It 
was the word of the trail that to cross the 
river lying between the mountains and the 
salt lake one must go to Gunnison’s Cross- 
ing. It might have been Bridger or one of 
Vanderburgh’s chain or an “A. F.C.” man 
who passed the word to De Julien when they 
met on the Yampa, or at the hot springs 
in Middle Park, when they were exchang- 
ing data on trails and creeks before each 
rolled into his blanket under the pine to 
take up his solitary trail next morning. 
De Julien was going west. Perhaps before 
the end of the next day he was sorry he 
had failed to ask why it was necessary to go 
to Gunnison’s Crossing to ford the river. 
That necessity became a mystery; it ap- 
pealed to him as a thing that needed an 
explanation. 

Now he was at Gunnison’s Crossing and 














in part understood, for the canyon walls here 
open into a park. On the north the Green 
emerges from precipitous and narrow walls 
only to disappear again into a like slit 
through the country rock to no one knew 
where. It was a thing to be looked into. 

The name itself suggests possibilities. 
In the land whence trappers of such names 
come there are the rapids of the St. Law- 
rence and the thrill of the leaping canoe. 
Those things remain long in the blood and 
when one has been seasons away from 
home. There is no boat, but one has a belt 
axe, and that, given timber, means a boat 
to one from up St. Lawrence way. There 
is cottonwood for a dug-out or, better still, 
oak for ribs. One would not be a trapper 
could he not tan a deer hide. 

There is none to know when De Julien, 
throwing in his blanket, his camp kit, his 
sack of grub, placing his gun safely in the 
bottom, making sure that his axe and knife 
are fast in the belt, steps into a canoe built 
by his own hands and in anticipation pushes 
lightly from the low bank of Gunnison 
park. As it gains the current the shell 
rocks beneath his feet, he turns the pad- 
dle to hold the head midstream. The 
swiftly moving but unruffled waters have 
suddenly, as though enraged at this first 
insult upon them, seized the light boat and 
tossed it like a toy from left to right with 


The Major Powell crew sawing wood for their boat building. 








the speed of an arrow. The combat would 
be brief, but the real thing-while it lasted 
and enough to make De Julien glad that he 
had come. 

There follow then several days of expec- 
tation. He must now and then leave the 
current and haul up the canoe on the sandy, 
timbered bottoms formed in bends and 
bays of the canyon walls. One cannot live 
on the scenery and there is game in the 
bottoms. There are one hundred and thir- 
ty miles of drifting on a six-mile current 
through ever new grandeurs of steadily 
heightening walls; but as one follows the 
windings of the river the walls, closing be- 
hind and as yet unopened ahead, leave but 
a few rods of river in view. 

That De Julien was an observer goes with 
the fact that he was a ranger of the wilds; 
but the suggestion that he was doing some- 
thing worthy of record must have come late; 
it may have been after the canyon walls 
had climbed to such heights above the 
river channel that they forced the fact upon 
him that the world had never heard of such. 
The lessons taught by the cliff-dwellers who 
had come and gone and left no tangible 
record may have influenced the action. 
Finding a favorable point in the cliffs he 
pulled his boat alongside and with firm 
stroke drove his axe patiently and pains- 
takingly against the rock face until he had 
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Aztec grain cache erroneously called ‘‘a chff house, * where De Julien passed the night. 


cut there, so deep that ages will leave un- 
changed, his name in letters a foot in height. 

With little warning the river a few yards 
below suddenly becomes a fury. Soon it 
was a struggle against death. Words can- 
not depict the combat he was soon called 
upon to engage in few since him, after be- 
ing told by Powell what is there to see and 
meet, have cared to brave the awful cata- 
clysm of waters that tear down that tail 
race of hell, grinding granite boulders to 
pulp, tossing them like pebbles, and crunch- 
ing huge fallen masses of the cliffs. 

Break Niagara into a series of a score of 
falls extending from its present brink to the 
head of the whirlpool rapids; convert the 
buildings of the cities on its banks into 
granite boulders and pile them into the 
river, and drop all between canyon walls 
three thousand feet high, and you would 
form some conception of Cataract Canyon. 

Hours of this, man and boat shuttle- 
cocks in a mad game, then a sudden calm 
as his craft shot swiftly into unruffled 
waters. For long he drifted with the cur- 
rent, but the boat had been built on St. 


Lawrence lines and drifted true. Then 
came returning consciousness that he was a 
man, deep down here, thousands of feet 
from the earth’s true surface, but living and 
sound, and the thing he had achieved must 
have been worth while. No doubt at this 
thought, as the conception of it all illumi- 
nated his mind in a flash, he slapped his 
thigh, exclaimed “By gar!” and grasping 
the paddle he would cling to so long as 
life itself, he shot the boat from the current 
to against the smooth rock face of the 
towering wall and drawing his belt axe 
again set to cutting his name. 

A few suns more and he was at the point 
where it looked possible to scale the walls 
to reach the world again. It would be the 
same route from which Powell emerged 
with his depleted party from the canyon 
thirty-three years later to send to the 
world the record of what he was free to 
claim an unequaled achievement. But De 
Julien had none to whom to report. The 
chances are that he was remembering again 
that he was a trapper, and that it was time 
to cease play and get to work. Burning to 


















tell it all to another 
he nodoubt was, and 
we can imagine him 
making haste to at- 
tempt, with many 
exclamations and 
shoulder shrugs and 
much gesticulating, 
to relate it all to the 
first voyageur who 
came his way, only 
to have it received 
with shakings of the 
head. 

Whence he came 
or whither he went 
the books are silent. 
That he worked his 
way south to the In- 
dian pueblos on the 
eastern bank of the 
river is most prob- 
able, and_ possibly 
he recrossed it again 
at the point later 
known as Fort Yuma where Craig’s ferry- 
boat ran ‘in 1840, and from there went on to 
California; probably, because that was the 
route trappers followed in those days, and 
to the voyageur there is an enticement in 
the land that lies beyond. 
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Miss Lucille Mulhall—one of the most fearless 
rough-riders in the world. 


Little Mildred Mulhall—who throws obstinate ponies, 
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Your voyageur is 
wise in the ways of 
man as of nature. De 
Julien kept his story 
to himself. White, 
a prospector, who 
thirty-one years later 
came out in all but 
dying condition from 
the river at near the 
same point De Julien 
probably emerged, 
told of having been 
chased with his part- 
ner by Utes into 
Grand River, of 
building a raft and 
floating down to the 
Colorado, of then en- 
countering cataracts 
which, while they had 
killed his partner had 
miraculously spared 
him, was set down as 
a teller of wild tales, 
and so stands to-day in the history of the riv- 
er, enshrined in fame as a monumental liar. 

Powell had witnesses to verify his report 
of the discovery of a new wonder of the 
world and so was believed. De Julien was 
alone; he cut his record and left it to time. 
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THREE GIRLS WHO RIDE 
BRONCHOS 


HE West has known and rejoiced in the 
Mulhalls for years, and now, at length, 
they have seen and conquered the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. The moment which swells 
Colonel Mulhall’s chest with pride is when 
his three girls are cavorting on untamed 
mustangs at one and the same time, a spec- 
tacle which would cause the average parent 
to curl up with heart failure. 

“They were cradled in the saddle, they 
chose the lariat to the skipping rope, and 
I’m the daddy of ’em all,” is his boast. 

This home of theirs embraces eighty 
thousand acres, with stabling for a hundred 
horses and room for unnumbered cattle. 
President Roosevelt has enjoyed the life of 
the Mulhall ranch, and when he was making 
a western tour during his vice-presidential 
campaign, he fled the path political to 
spend two days here, riding over the vast 
domain, hunting jack-rabbits and coyotes, 
and eating hot cornbread and fried chicken 
in his shirt-sleeves with all the democratic 
spirit of his sturdy host. 

The eldest daughter of this remarkable 
family is Miss Bossy Mulhall. The late 
Charles Hoyt, the playwright, was a guest 
on this ranch while he was writing most of 
“A Texas Steer,” and Miss Bossy may be 
called the original of the part of the breezy 
maiden who delighted the play-going world 
for many years. Miss Bossy, in real life, 
has done things too big and striking to be 
put on thecramping stage. Two years ago, 
she and her sister Lucille took charge of 
the task of driving seven hundred steers 
from the Panhandle country, three hundred 
miles, to the home ranch. It was a heavy 
undertaking, in all kinds of bad weather, 
but the two girls achieved it without mis- 
hap, and were most unmistakably in com- 
mand, over cattle, mess wagon, and cow- 
boy herders. 

Miss Bossy does not do as much break- 
neck riding as of yore, and the leading figure 
of this dashing group is Miss Lucille. She 


is nineteen years old, and is one of the most 
proficient and daring rough-riders alive. 
This sweeping assertion does not bar the 
ablest cowboys in all the West, as this slip 
of a girl has proven time and again. In 
1903, for example, she was one of the con- 
testants in a carnival of horsemanship and 
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skill with the lariat at Fort Worth, in which 
the champions of all the cattle states were 
risking their necks for honors. Lucille 
Mulhall carried off a thousand dollar dia- 
mond medal for roping and tying a steer in 
the shortest time against all comers. At 
Wichita, in a similar contest, her steer 
broke out of the enclosure, and she put her 
broncho over a five-foot fence after the 
runaway, roped, threw and tied the “crit- 
ter,” a second and a half inside the record. 
Her world’s record for this hazardous feat 
was made at South Alister, I. T., where 
Miss Lucille roped and tied three steers in 
30}, 40 and 40 4-5 seconds respectively— 
figures that amazed the experts. 

This desperate pastime requires that you 
first catch your steer, which is a crazy 
mountain of a brute charging headlong to 
get away from you, while you lasso him 
with a lariat from the back of a cow-pony. 
Throwing and tying the steer are not such 
diversions as would seem attractive to 
feminine skill, especially when the girl is 
a refined, mild-mannered young woman, 
slender of waist and wrist, blonde and 
dainty to look upon. 

Little Mildred Mulhall was adopted into 
the family. She is only ten years old, but 
her courage and skill are full-grown. She 
rides astride, wearing breeches and buck- 
skin leggings, and backs any pony that 
happens to come along, always sticking 
like the proverbial burr. It is related of 
her that when Colonel “Zach” planned a 
chase after jack-rabbits with greyhounds 
to entertain a party of guests, Mildred got 
wind of the joyous programme. She there- 
upon wrote out her own “excuse” to the 
school teacher, saying that “‘the governor 
was coming home and she had to go rabbit 
hunting with him.” 

The family has been seen much in ex- 
hibitions, yet they cannot be classed as 
professionals, for Colonel Mulhall does not 
“need the money.” He is proud of his 
daughters and his cowboys and his ponies, 
and the joy of “doing stunts” partly ex- 
plains their frequent appearances in public. 
Diana has been the foremost lady of the 
chase and the hardy outdoor life in song 
and story through the centuries. But it is 
safe betting that the vigorous goddess could 
not have climbed aboard a bucking bron- 
cho without being tossed on her classic 
head. 
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“Even while she was in mid-air the owl swooped and struck.” 











RED FOX 





By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


DRAWING BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


CHAPTER V 
(Continued) 


It was irresolution, rather, and an im- 
pulse to flight. So it came about that 
as Red Fox advanced his enmity began 
to cool, till his motive in drawing near was 
little more than a desire to find out what 
the visitor wanted. The angry ridge of 
hair along his neck and shoulders sank 
down, the dangerous gleam faded out of his 
alert eyes. The stranger, waiting on tip- 
toe, seemed always on the point of running 
away; yet never did, but kept watching 
Red Fox’s approach over her shoulder. 

When he found himself within half a 
dozen yards of the diffident stranger, Red 
Fox halted and sat up, his head cocked 
sideways, his jaws half open, his tongue 
lightly hanging out, his face a picture of 
bland but eager interest. The stranger, 
apparently somewhat reassured, now per- 
mitted herself to sit down also, turning 
so as to face him. In this position they 
eyed each other in silence for a minute or 
two, mutually benevolent. Then Red Fox 
jumped up briskly, trotted over to the vis- 
itor, and sniffed at her cordially. Both 
seemed highly gratified at the encounter; 
and after gamboling together for a few 
minutes, and chasing each other about, 
they went off side by side through the 
underbrush, seemingly bent upon a part- 
nership in the chase. 

Filled with pride and an exultation ut- 
terly new to his heart, Red Fox trotted on 
with eyes fixed upon the slim companion 
at his side, his eyes wrinkled and mouth 
open in an expression of foolish content. 
The young she, however, kept her eyes and 
wits about her, keen for the hunt and ap- 
parently indifferent to her conquest. Here 
she pounced upon an unwary foraging 
mouse. Here she captured a maimed 
snowbird as it was hopping in panic fear 
toward the covert of a juniper thicket. 
And at last, creeping with indescribable 
stealth around the roots of a huge beech- 





tree, she seized a drowsing rabbit which 
her skillful nose had discovered to her. 
Her skill and prowess delighted Red Fox 
beyond measure; and as the twain feasted 
together on the stained snow their mating 
was cemented with the blood of the long- 
eared victim. 

After this capture the pair turned back 
homeward by a long circuit which brought 
them close to the skirts of the settlement. 
Here, as luck would have it, their fresh 
trail was picked up by the half-breed hound 
as he was trotting lazily down the road to 
visit the farm of his comrade, the black- 
and-white mongrel. So fresh and so allur- 
ing was the scent that he could not wait for 
company, but broke into joyous cry and 
dashed into the woods alone. 

Red Fox and his mate were less than 
half a mile from the road when that omi- 
nous sound arose on the clear, frosty air. 
They stopped short, stood, each with a foot 
uplifted, as motionless as statues, and lis- 
tened critically. There was but one voice 
in the cry. Plainly there was but one foe 
in pursuit. They looked at each other 
searchingly, and seemed to come to an 
understanding without discussion. Then 
they resumed their journey, trotting per- 
haps a little faster than before, but cer- 
tainly not running away. Red Fox was 
in no mood to run away; and his slim com- 
rade seemed to have lost that timorousness 
of nature which she had displayed toward 
himself a few hours earlier. 

As they were making no haste, the voice 
of the pursuing enemy drew swiftly nearer. 
At last it was just the other side of a line 
of young spruce trees, not two score paces 
behind them. Red Fox’s heart was thump- 
ing, but there was no thought of flight in it. 
He stopped and whirled about to face the 
peril. As he did so the she fox turned 
with him, undaunted as he. Then, with a 
soft crashing of fir-branches, the loud ene- 
my burst into view. 

The dog had covered half the space be- 
tween before he seemed to notice that the 
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two foxes were not fleeing, but awaiting 
him. He was surprised, and stopped ab- 
ruptly, while the high-carried feather of his 
tail drooped in indecision. This but for a 
second or two, however; for what were 
these two slender antagonists to him? 
Finding voice again, he dashed forward, 
and the two foxes, with a shrill, threaten- 
ing bark, ran to meet him. 

Now the half-breed’s specialty was dis- 
tinctly not fighting, but trailing; and he 
was taken aback by this most unexpected 
and irregular attitude of the two foxes. 
As he hesitated, he suddenly found him- 
self in the midst of a demoralizing mix-up. 
Frantically he snapped his big jaws at his 
elusive assailants, but got only a few mouth- 
fuls of soft fur, so nimble were they. But 
in the meantime he was getting bitten 
smartly on both hind legs, and slashed on 
neck and dewlap till the blood ran copi- 
ously. Those assaults upon his hind legs 
terrified him particularly. He was afraid 
of getting hamstrung. This fear in a 
moment grew into a panic. With all his 
strength he shook himself free. With his 
proud tail tucked shamelessly between his 
legs, he turned and fled for home. The 
two foxes ran after him a little way, in 
mere pretense of pursuit, then, extremely 
elated over their easy triumph, resumed 
their journey toward the den on the hill- 
side. 


CHAPTER VI 
BURNING SPUR AND BLINDING CLAW 


The newcomer took to the dry, warm 
burrow very kindly, and proceeded at once 
to enlarge it beyond the immediate needs 
of Red Fox himself. Once fairly settled, 
the two adopted separate ranges, Red Fox 
hunting down the valley and eastward 
along the lower slopes, which was, of 
course, the more perilous tract; while his 
mate took the safer region to westward of 
the den, where there were no settlements 
and no dogs, and only an occasional camp 
of harmless lumbermen to beware of. 
Lynxes and bears, of course, were more 
numerous on her range, but these she well 
knew how to evade, so she troubled her 
head little about them. It was man, and 
the ways of man, and the allies and follow- 
ers of man, that held her shrewd spirit in 
awe. 
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During the first part of the winter the 
abundance which had marked the preced- 
ing autumn continued. But soon after 
Christmas a succession of heavy snow- 
falls, followed by tremendous and unrelent- 
ing frosts, made game very scarce. Many 
of the weaker birds and animals died of 
cold or starvation. Others took refuge in 
their securest coverts. Some of the win- 
ter dwellers, among the birds, unwillingly 
drifted south to more hospitable skies; 
while down from the north came hungry 
flocks of crossbills and big, stupid, rosy- 
headed grosbeaks, followed by those sav- 
age and insatiable marauders, the white 
arctic hawk and the great white arctic 
owl. These dangerous intruders on the 
range played havoc among the rabbits and 
squirrels, the mice. and grouse and crows, 
who were all unused to their mode of at- 
tack and apt to be deceived by their color. 
Scarce as game was by reason of the cold, 
they speedily made it scarcer; and the 
foxes hated them virulently. 

In this lean season the thoughts of Red 
Fox turned longingly to the protected and ~ 
well-fed dependents of the dangerous men 
creatures. Nevertheless, he would not per- 
mit himself to visit the hen-roosts of the 
neighboring valley farms. He was too sa- 
gacious to invite fate. But he remembered 
that over toward Ringwaak, across the 
ridge, on the range of a rival fox, there 
were other hen-roosts and duck-pens. 
And one night when there was a late-set- 
ting moon he started over the ridge, while 
his mate set out for a rabbit hunt among 
the fir thickets to the northwest of the 
buried and silent brook. 

On a certain farm, sleeping in the blue- 
white, frosty moonlight, Red Fox found 
the little door of the chicken house left open 
in spite of the bitter cold. There was no 
dog on that farm. The low-roofed, roomy 
cabin was silent, and no light gleamed 
from its windows. The barn was quiet, 
save for the hushed munching of the cows in 
their stanchions, and the occasional stamp- 
ing of the restless horses in their stalls. A 
big gray cat, footing in leisurely fashion 
across the snowy yard, caught sight of the 
prowling, brush-tailed visitor, and with a 
frightened pfiff scuttled up to the roof of 
the woodshed, yowling angrily. Red Fox 
eyed her for a second, decided that she was 
a negligible factor in his problem, and 

















poked his sharp nose cautiously into the 


little door of the chicken house. The smell 
within of warm, fat, well-fed, comfortable 
hens was most alluring. He yielded to 
the delicate temptation, and slipped in. 

The moonlight streamed, a wide, white 
flood, through a spacious window just op- 
posite the roosts. Red Fox saw at once 
that the farmer had arranged the roosts 
with the utmost consideration for a fox’s 
lack of skill in climbing. The hens were 
fat and heavy—mostly of mixed Brahma, 
Cochin, and Plymouth Rock descent—so 
their owner had placed a long, sloping 
plank, with cleats across it, to enable 
them to hop up to their perches without 
the effort of flight. Moreover, the perches 
themselves were arranged about a foot and 
a half above a broad shelf, which served 
to protect the nests underneath. It was 
altogether a most up-to-date arrangement, 
in the approved design of the poultry 
books. But if Red Fox had had the 
designing of it himself he could not have 
made it to meet his own requirements more 
* perfectly. 

Pausing just inside the door, in a patch 
of black shadow, he carefully and calcu- 
latingly surveyed the perches. The hens 
were all asleep, but the cock, a wary 
sleeper, was awake. He had heard no 
noise from Red Fox’s furtive entrance, but 
some subtle percepyjon of danger had awak- 
ened him. His kéen, bold eyes detected 
something unusual in that patch of shadow. 
Stretching out his neck and fine, snaky 
head he uttered a long-drawn quee-ce-ce-ce 
of warning interrogation. 

Red Fox paid no attention to this soft, 
unterrifying sound. Having made up his 
mind, he darted fearlessly up the sloping 
plank, ran along the raised platform, and 
seized the fqurth hen from the end, a 
fat, alluring, thick-feathered Brahma. One 
quick crunch of his jaws on the victim’s 
neck, and the fluttering mass of feathers 
made no more struggle. Red Fox jerked 
the prize across his shoulders, turned and 
trotted quite deliberately down the plank. 
When he was about half way down, how- 
ever, a most astonishing thing happened. 
He was all at once enveloped, as it seemed, 
in a cloud of buffeting wings, something 
sharp and apparently burning hot drove 
deep into the side of his neck, and a heavy, 
soft body struck him so vehemently that 
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he rolled completely over and fell heavily 
to the floor, while the limp, sprawling mass 
of his victim tumbled over his face, blind- 
ing and confusing him. 

The cock, who had been watching with 
such alert suspicion, was not of the same 
breed as the hens. He was no awkward 
Cochin or Brahma, but a long-spurred, 
hard-feathered, clean-headed thoroughbred 
black-red Game. This was Red Fox’s mis- 
fortune. 

As Red Fox picked himself up, bewil- 
dered, the cock flew again, buffeting his 
head again with strong, swift wings, and 
again striking one of those dagger-like 
spurs into his neck. The wound gave a 
burning anguish; and this time it was dan- 
gerously near the root of the ear, which 
gave Red Fox a qualm of apprehension. 
What if that elusive weapon should find his 
eyes? Filled with rage he made a savage 
rush at his trim assailant. But the cock 
was ready, cool and sagacious. Springing 
lightly into the air he evaded the ani- 
mal’s rush, sailed clean over his head, and 
in passing delivered another of those daunt- 
ing spur strokes. The point went deep 
into the upper part of the enemy’s snout, 
about an inch below the eye. The pain 
was intense; but the terror of those strokes 
counted for more than the pain with Red 
Fox. He could take punishment with un- 
surpassable pluck, but the risk of losing his 
eyes filled him with panic. He wanted no 
more to do with this strange and terrible 
antagonist. With head low down, to shun 
a repetition of the stroke, he darted out 
through the jittle door. As he went, those 
dread wings beat again upon his back, and 
both spurs sank into his rump. Thor- 
oughly cowed, he fled in ignominy across 
the field and into the woods. The shrill 
crowing of the victor taunted him, echoing 
at his heels across the radiant snow. 

Into the deep shadows he fled, over the 
snow-hidden brook, across the little, shin- 
ing glades, through the dense fir thickets, 
the tangled, leafless underbrush, the huge, 
silent groves of ancient trees, and never 
paused till he came in view of the familiar 
bank on the hillside and the juniper bush 
behind which lay the door of his den. 
Here he halted for a second. But as he 
did so he saw on the top of the bank, above 
the den, a sight which drove all the panic 
terror out of hisheart. Forgetting his pain 
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and his bleeding wounds he uttered a shrill 
yelp of fury and dashed forward again at 
a pace which no terror had had power to 
teach his feet. 

While Red Fox was suffering his castiga- 
tion at the wings and spurs of the heroic 
gamecock, his mate was trotting home- 
ward from a fairly successful hunt among 
the boulders of the upper ridge. As she 
came noiselessly along the top of the bank, 
her back to the glare of moonlight, she 
caught sight of a weasel approaching, some 
distance away among the tree trunks. 
Perceiving from his manner that she had 
not been detected, she slipped behind the 
screen of a thin bush, crouched, and waited 
for the weasel to come to his doom. Nearer, 
nearer he came; and tenser, tenser grew the 
attitude of the ambushed hunter, as she 
held herself gathered for the final spring 
and rush. 

It chanced that in the meantime one of 
those great, silent white marauders from 
the north was winnowing soundlessly 
through the spaces of the woods, his round, 
bright eyes, hard like glass, glaring into 
every bush and covert. He was fiercely 
hungry. The weasel, approaching through 
the broken shadows, he did not see; but 
the fox, crouching behind the little bush, 
he could not help seeing. The direction of 
his wide, downy-feathered wings changed 
instantly, and he swept up behind the un- 
suspecting fox like a drifting wraith of 
white vapor. The weasel just then seemed 
near enough to be rushed; so the fox sprang 
right through the bush. Even while she 
was in mid-air the owl swooped, and struck, 
his terrible talons sinking deep into her loins 
and back. With a mighty beating of 
wings and yelpings of amazement and pain 
the two came down together on the snow. 

Many a time before had the great white 
owl hunted foxes, and conquered them, and 
devoured them; but they had been the little 
arctic foxes, less strong, less cunning, and 
less indomitable than their ruddy, southern 
kin. Now he found that he had entered 
upon a difficult adventure. In spite of the 
cruel pain inflicted by those gripping talons, 
the dauntless little vixen writhed backward 
and upward, and bit swiftly with snapping, 
slashing jaws. Three times she tried for a 


hold, undaunted by the beating of the great 
wings which strove, but not quite success- 
fully, tolift her from the snow. Three times 
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she got only a mouthful of downy, clinging, 
choking feathers. Then, her quick sagacity 
coming to her aid as she felt herself being 
lifted, she reached further up and caught 
the base of the enemy’s wing. With all 
the strength of desperation she ground her 
jaws together, and presently the strong 
bones went with a crunch. Instantly she 
felt herself solid on the snow again. The 
lifting strain ceased. The great wing 
trailed nervelessly. 

Crippled though he was, the robber from 
the north was game. It was no longer 
hunting, but fighting, that he found him- 
self engaged in, and at an unwonted, ut- 
terly unexpected disadvantage. He now 
brought his powerful beak into play, and 
tore furiously at his adversary’s flank. 
But the fox, active and crafty, kept her 
hold on the broken wing, and strove to 
force the owl over on his back. The latter 
had to loose the grip of his talons and flap 
frantically with his one effective wing to 
avert this fatal catastrophe. At the same 
time, however, his knife-edged, powerful 
beak, hooked like a sickle for the rending 
of tough hides, was doing bloody work on 
the slim vixen’s back and sides. It was 
just at this point—while the issue of the 
battle yet hung in doubt and it would have 
taken a wise onlooker to say which had the 
advantage—that Red Fox burst upon the 
scene. 

It was with a fighting rage, intensified 
by shame at his recent defeat as well as by 
devotion to his mate, that he came into the 
fray. In utter silence he darted up the 
bank, and sprang. The great bird saw, 
and met him with a blinding blow of his 
wing; but Red Fox in the next instant bore 
him backward, clawing wildly and vainly 
flapping. That formidable beak tore once 
and again into Red Fox’s flesh. Then the 
latter's teeth found the enemy’s throat; 
and in one heart beat the fight came to 
an end. The great bird lay motionless, 
sprawled upon his back on the blood- 
stained snow. 

The two foxes touched noses sympa- 
thetically, then fell to licking each other's 
wounds. This took a good half hour of that 
enduring patience in which the wilderness 
kindred are so marvelously endowed. The 
glass-clear moonlight bathed the two in- 
timate figures as they stood there pains- 
takingly caressing on the open crest of the 
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bank. From a safe refuge near by the 
weasel watched them for a long time in 
wonder, hating them, but rejoicing at the 
death of the great owl, who was to him a 
far more dangerous enemy than any fox. 
At length, the wounds seeming to be all 
adequately doctored, Red Fox slipped down 
the slope and into the den, scrupulously 
ignoring the body of the owl. This was 
his mate’s prey, and he would not seem to 
claim any rights in it. As for her, she 
‘understood her rights perfectly. Thegreat, 
loose, floppy agglomeration of feathers was 
too much for her to carry in the usual fox 
fashion, so she briskly dragged it down the 
slope to the mouth of the den. Pulling 
one wing inside, that no passing forest 
thief might be tempted to try and make 
off with it, she lay down just within and 
rested with her fore-paws upon the prize, 
waiting till they both should feel sufficiently 
rested to make their breakfast upon it. A 
wandering mink skipped by, and paused to 
look in hostile wonder at the great white 
marauder of the north, terrible even in 
death. But he knew that sharp eyes 
watched him from within the den, and he 
had no mind for closer investigation. He 
darted away snakily toward the brook, 
where he had certain hidden runways 
beneath the edges of the ice. And the 
bright emptiness of the cold settled down 
once more upon the forest. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE FOILING OF THE TRAPS 


One night soon after these painful epi- 
sodes, while the moonlight was yet bright 
on the glittering wilderness, the two foxes 
were playing together in the shining lane 
which the snow-covered channel of the 
brook made through the forest. Their 
wounds had given little trouble to their 
hardy and healthy flesh. Their hunting 
had been good in the early part of the night. 
They were young, extremely well satisfied 
with themselves and with each other; and 
the only occupation that met their mood 
was to chase each other round and round 
in short circles, leaping over each other’s 
backs, and occasionally grappling, rising 
on their hind legs, and biting at each other’s 
throats with every pretense of ferocity. 
Unlike dogs, they made no noise in their 
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play, except for the hushed rustle and pat- 
ter of scurrying and pushing feet, the oc- 
casional swish and crackle of the bushes 
they disturbed. 

Suddenly, as they met after a circling 
rush, they checked themselves as they 
were just about to grapple, and stood mo- 
tionless, staring at a strange trail. It was 
the track of a man on snow-shoes. Their 
noses, anxiously inquiring, presently as- 
sured them that the trail was many hours 
old. Then they subjected it to the most 
wondering and searching examination. 
Surely there could be no creature with such 
stupendous feet as that inhabiting their 
wilderness. But if there were it behooved 
them to find out all about it, the more 
securely to avoid encountering such a 
monster. 

About these great tracks, and especially 
near the center of each, where the depres- 
sion was deepest, there clung the strong 
man scent, which puzzled them the more 
as they knew that the feet of man made no 
such prints. Then Red Fox identified the 
scent still more exactly, recognizing it as 
that of his especial antipathy, the dreaded 
dispenser of fire and noise and death, Jabe 
Smith. Upon this he came to realize that 
the gigantic tracks were made by some- 
thing attached to Jabe Smith’s feet. For 
what purpose, or to what use, the man 
should so enlarge his feet Red Fox could 
not conceive; but he knew that men were 
always mysterious, and he was content to 
let the question go at that.” The point 
that interested both the foxes now was, 
whither did the tracks lead? What was 
the man’s business here in their woods? 

All thought of play laid aside they now 
took up the trail, following cautiously and 
every sense on the alert. The trail led 
toward the farthest and wildest section of 
the she fox’s range. At length it came to | 
a halt, where it crossed a well-marked run- 
way of her own. The snow was trampled 
and disturbed at this point, and just here, 
where the runway was narrowed by a thick 
bush on either side, lay the frozen head 
and neck of a chicken. Red Fox, for all 
his natural wariness, was starting forward 
to investigate this prize; but his mate, who 
had somehow obtained a certain knowledge 
of traps, thrust him aside so brusquely that 
he realized the presence of an unknown 
peril. Then, and not till then, he noticed 
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that at that point, around and beneath the 
chicken head, there were no fox tracks 
visible. They had evidently been covered 
with snow. While he was considering this 
ominous fact, his mate moved forward 
with the extreme of caution, sniffing at the 
snow before every step. With intense in- 
terest he watched her, realizing that she 
knew something of which he, for all his 
craft, was ignorant. In a moment or two 
she stopped, and began sniffing around the 
point at which she had stopped. The care 
she displayed in this amounted to timidity, 
and convinced Red Fox that something 
terribly dangerous lay hidden beneath the 
snow. In a moment or two the prudent 
investigator began to dig, pawing away the 
snow with light, delicate, surface strokes; 
and presently she revealed a small, dark, 
menacing thing, made of the same hard, 
cold substance which Red Fox had ob- 
served that so many of man’s implements 
were made of. The snow on the middle 
of the trap the wise little she dared not dis- 
turb; and she flatly discouraged any very 
close examination on Red Fox’s part. 
But she gave him to understand that this was 
one of, the cunningest and most deadly of 
all the devices which that incomprehensible 
creature, man, was wont to employ against 
the wild kindreds. And she also made him 
understand that unexpected blessings, like 
the chicken head, or other unusual dain- 
ties, when found scattered with seeming 
generosity about the forest ways, were 
pretty sure to indicate at least one trap in 
the immediate neighborhood. Leaving the 
treacherous thing unmasked, so that no 
other of the forest dwellers might be be- 
trayed by it, the two foxes resumed the 
trapper’s trail, to find out what more 
treasons he had plotted against the wild 
folk. 

They had gone but a little way farther 
when a great noise of scrambling and strug- 
gling, just ahead, brought them to a sudden 
stop. It was a mysterious and daunting 
sound, as if some strong creatures were 
fighting, voicelessly, to the death. With 


the utmost stealth they crept forward, 
along the snow-shoe trail, and came sud- 
denly upon a terrifying spectacle. 

Here the trapper had set a strong snare 
of copper wire, baiting it with a dead rab- 
bit, which crouched in lifelike attitude just 
behind it, under a bush. A huge lynx, 
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rash with hunger, came slinking by and 
saw the rabbit. Straight through the 
snare he saw the apparently heedless vic- 
tim; but he did not see the slender, bright 
loop faintly gleaming among the green fir- 
twigs. Stealthily, noiselessly as a shadow, 
crouching low, his great round eyes coldly 
aflame, he crept up till within springing 
distance. Then, his mighty and unerring 
spring! His huge paws, all their claws ex- 
tended, clutched the dead rabbit. But at 
the same instant a terrible grip clutched 
his own throat chokingly. 

Forgetting his prize, the big cat sprang 
violently aside, with a spitting screech of 
terror. At the first jump he saw no sign 
of his foe, though that clutch was still on 
his throat. His natural courage turned 
to water at the mystery of the attack. 
But at the second leap his neck was jerked* 
savagely, the grip on his throat tightened 
so that he could not screech again, and the 
enemy came into view, jumping at him. 
To his horror it was only a harmless look- 
ing stick of white birch, such as he had seen 
many and many a time lying around the 
camps of the lumbermen. He could not 
understand the appalling and malignant 
hostility which it now displayed toward 
him. 

First he tried flight, but the stick came 
jumping after him, clutching the harder 
the harder he tried to escape. Then in 
the madness of his fear he wheeled and 
pounced upon it, tearing at it with tooth 
and claw. The stick lay quiet enough 
under this assault, making no visible resist- 
ance, but all the while in some awful way 
managing to keep up the pressure on his 
throat. The lynx sat down and stared, 
his eyes starting from his head, his red jaws 
open in the struggle for breath. 

It was at this time the foxes came up, 
and crouched behind a bush, their bright 
eyes watching and wondering. They hated 
the lynx; but this inexplicable attack upon 
him awed and terrified them, as the mani- 
festation of a hostile force which they could 
not comprehend. 

The slender noose was now drawn close, 
deep in the fur behind the lynx’s jaws; and 
the pressure clouded his wild cunning. A 
wiser animal than the lynx would have 
found his wisdom fail him in such a crisis. 
Nevertheless, in his despair he thought of 
something else to do, a pathetic device. 
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Perhaps the stick was like a dog, and could 
not climb a tree. He ran up the nearest 
tree, but the stick followed, tightening, 
ever tightening that strangle grip upon his 
throat. He crept out on a great branch, 
and saw the stick dangling below him. 
The winter world, the moonlight and the 
snow and the black trunks of the trees 
were now reeling before his eyes, and his 
swelling tongue stuck out beyond his jaws. 
In the extremity of his horror he gave one 
more look downward at the dancing stick, 
then sprang outward, on the other side of 
the branch. 

As he sprang the stick flew violently up- 
ward. It caught under the branch, and 
held fast for a moment, checking the vic- 
tim’s leap and tightening the noose to its 
utmost. Kicking and writhing, the mis- 
erable animal swung widely to the other 
side of the branch, and back again. At 
the top of that backward swing the stick 
slipped over the branch; and the two came 
down upon the snow together. The stick 
fell on the lynx’s body; and the lynx, after 
a few convulsive twitchings, lay quite still. 

Not till the stillness had lasted a long 
time, and the moon was beginning to sink 
among the tree-tops, did the two foxes dare 
to come forward and investigate. Théy 
satisfied themselves at once that the lynx 
was dead. Then, sniffing shrewdly at the 
noose and cord and <siick, all with the 
dangerous taint of man strong upon them, 
they achieved a pretty clear understand- 
ing of the affair. This, plainly, was an- 
other form of trap, another manifestation 
of man’s tireless and inescapable enmity. 
It was to both, and to the inquiring Red 
Fox in particular, a priceless lesson in the 
need of untiring vigilance. 

For two or three hours more the two 
foxes stuck to the trapper’s trail, Red Fox 
being moved the more by his antagonism 
to Jabe Smith and eager to thwart him at 
as many points as possible. Whenever 
they came to a point where the snow-shoe 
trail had halted, there they cautiously 
smelt about for a trap, whether there was 
any bait in view or not. Four more traps 
they found, and left uncovered, as they 
had the first, to the scorn of such wild crea- 
tures as might pass. One more snare, 
also, they found; but this they did not 
know what to do with. They were afraid 
to go near it; so they contented themselves 
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with trampling and defiling the snow all 
around it, in a way that would serve as 
ample warning to any creature not hope- 
lessly besotted in folly. 

By this time they were once more hun- 
gry, and the she fox was ready to turn to 
hunting. But the snow-shoe trail still led 
forward, ever deeper into the wilds; and 
Red Fox was unwilling to relinquish it. 
His will prevailed, and the two continued 
their journey. But at the next trap his 
persistence met its reward. The trap had 
been set beside an open spring, whose bub- 
bling waters defied all frost. In the trap 
a mink was held, caught by both front 
feet. The captive was still alive, and bared 
its teeth at them, dauntless in the face of 
doom. But the foxes were no philanthro- 
pists; and their hostility to the trapper, 
their general sympathy with the wild crea- 
tures in their contest with the trapper, had 
no tendency to make them sentimental 
when they found a square meal thus ready 
tohand. With healthy zest they fell upon 
the unfortunate mink, who was in no po- 
sition to put up a fight; and in a few min- 
utes there was nothing left for the trapper 
but the tail and feet. : 

The wild creatures, as a rule—and even 
one so intelligent as the fox—are apt to be 
whimsical and not hold long to one pur- 
pose. By this time Red Fox had rather 
lost interest in following up the trail of the 
snow-shoes. Having well supped, he grew 
tired of investigation, and his desires turned 
homeward toward the den in the bank. 
His mate he neglected to consult. But 
she followed his caprice promptly, with no 
thought of protest or petulance. 

By this time the moonlight was graying 
into the titter mid-winter dawn; and at 
that coldest hour of the twenty-four the 
trees were snapping sharply under the in- 
tense frost. The two foxes retraced their 
steps more rapidly and less cautiously than 
they had come, carefully observing and 
carefully avoiding each uncovered trap as 
they came to it. But when they reached 
the dead lynx they stopped abruptly, 
shrank back with a guilty air, and swerved 
off from the trail. There beside the hud- 
dled, pathetic body stood another of the 
big gray, shadowy-looking cats, who glared 
and spat savagely at them. They had no 
wish to challenge the stranger, so they 
made a wide, respectful detour, and struck 
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the trail again scme hundred yards or so 
further on. 

And now they approached the first trap. 
They would look at it again, with that half- 
scornful, half-fearful interest which their 
experiences of the night had taught them, 
then dash home by the shortest path to 
sleep away the brightening hours of morn- 
ing. But they found that another of the 
woods folk was interested in that trap. A 
big porcupine was just ahead of them. 

The porcupine glanced at them scorn- 
fully from under his bristling defenses, 
erected his quills as a hint that they had 
better mind their own business, and re- 
sumed his examination of the trap. The 
foxes knew better than to meddle with him, 
though they regarded him with some con- 
tempt as a blundering fool, more than 
likely to get himself into mischief. They 
sat down on their tails a dozen feet away, 
and watched with dispassionate interest to 
see what was going to happen. 

The porcupine, with a little fretting 
grunt of disapproving curiosity, sniffed all 
around the trap, yet managed, by sheer 
luck, not to spring it. The critical part of 
the mechanism was, of course, in the cen- 
ter, where the foxes had left a covering of 
snow. Snow was not interesting to the 
porcupine, so, most fortunately for him- 
self, he did not investigate. Had he done 
so, he would have been caught by the nose 
in those powerful jaws of steel, and died 
miserably. As it was, he sniffed only at 
the exposed parts. They were not good 
to eat, so to him they were useless. He 
turned contemptuously, and flouted the 
worthless thing with a flick of his tail. 

Now, as it chanced, that strenuous tail of 
his, a most effective weapon of defense, 
struck fair in the center of the trap, and 
the spring was instantly released. The 
steel jaws caught the tail fairly by the 
middle, crunching through fur and quills 
fairly to the bone. 

With a squeal of terror the porcupine 
jumped into the air, but the tough tail held. 
In his panic for an instant his quills all lay 
down flat, till he seemed to shrink to half 
his size, and looked as if he had been soaked 
and dragged through a knot-hole. Then 
he bristled up again, still squealing with 
pain and anger, and turned to bite furiously 
at the presumptuousinstrument. Astobit- 


ing, however, and things bitable, he was an 
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authority, the best in all the forest; so he 
soon realized that it was no use trying to 
bite the thing that had him by the tail. 
Thereupon he started to drag it away. 
The trap yielded, and moved a few feet; 
then stopped resolutely. It was chained 
to the foot of a bush. 

The porcupine, however, is the most ob- 
stinate of animals; and having started, he 
was not lightly to be stopped. If it was 
his tail that tried to stop him, so much 
the worse for his tail. He dug his power- 
ful claws into the snow, and tugged, and 
jerked, and strained; till suddenly, the tail 
gave up the struggle and peeled off. He 
went plowing forward on his nose, with 
a squeal of pain, leaving a great tuft of 
fur and quills sticking up in the jaws of 
the trap. Thoroughly frightened, demor- 
alized and humiliated, he scurried at his 
best speed to the nearest hemlock, the raw 
stump of his tail sticking out stiffly behind 
him. Up the tree he clambered in haste, 
with a great rattling of his claws on the 
hard, scaly bark, and tried to hide his 
shame in the highest crotch. 

Interested and greatly excited over the 
affair, the two foxes had sprung forward 
when he jerked himself free, and followed 
at his heels till he ran up the hemlock. 
They did not dare to touch him, however, 
or even to come within two or three feet of 
him, so keen was their dread of his quills. 
While they stood looking up at his bleed- 
jing but ludicrous figure as he climbed, 
they caught a clear jangling of sled-bells 
through the trees, and whisked behind 
some thick bushes to watch what was 
coming. 

It chanced that that morning, at the 
very first hint of grayness in the sky, Jabe 
Smith had set out with sled and team to 
carry some supplies—cornmeal and flour 
and salt pork and dried apples—to one of 
the lumber camps at the head of the valley. 
Along with him he had taken the Boy, be- 
cause he was interesting company. The 
Boy and Jabe Smith had widely divergent 
views as to the rights and the feelings of 
the wild kindreds; but they were both 
keenly interested in woodcraft, and de- 
lighted in comparing notes. The Boy 
called Jabe Smith “‘cruel’’; and Jabe Smith 
called the Boy “chicken-hearted’’; but 
they were very good friends for all that. 
As a matter of fact neither accusation was 
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true. For Jabe was not cruel, but merely 
eager and relentless in the chase when his 
blood was up. His was the primitive, 
unthinking hunter’s lust. And toward 
animals whom he did not regard as game 
he was kindly and compassionate enough. 
As for the Boy, on the other hand, he was 
sympathetic and hated to give pain; but 
he was not timid, and there was not a strain 
of cowardice in his whole make-up. 

Suddenly the jangling sled-bells stopped, 
and the listening foxes, behind their covert, 
peered out with redoubled solicitude. Said 
Jabe Smith, as he jumped off and hitched 
the team to a tree, “I’ve got one of my 
traps set right about here! Let’s go an’ 
hev’ a look at it!” 

Now the Boy didn’t like traps, but his 
interest overshadowed his aversion. He 
jumped off the sled with alacrity, and fol- 
lowing Jabe’s example, slipped on his snow- 
shoes. Presently the listening foxes heard 
the peculiar, soft, measured crunch, crunch 
of the snow-shoes drawing near through 
the trees. When they caught sight of the 
two human creatures approaching, their 
anxiety increased, and they slipped back 
to a yet scfer covert; but as their curiosity 
was no less than their anxiety, by reason 
of all these new things of snow-shoes, 
snares, and traps, they took care not to 
go so far but they could command a clear 
view of whatever the newcomers should 
do. As for Red Fox, his instinctive terror 
of the tall woodsman was somewhat tem- 
pered by seeing him in the company of the 
Boy. 

As soon as he came in sight of the trap, 
and saw the absurd tuft of fur and quills 
sticking up in it, the woodsman swore in 
disgust. 

“The varmint!” he growled. ‘‘ Meddlin’ 
round where he wasn’t wanted! I'll put a 
bullet through his durned fool head for 
that! I’m wantin’ some quills, anyways!” 
And he started forward to find the wretched 
fugitive’s tracks. 

But the Boy’s vivid imagination prompt- 
ly pictured the suffering of the poor beast, 
with the red, denuded, smarting stump of 
a tail. 


“Hold on, Jabe!” he cried. ‘Don’t you 
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think he’s punished enough, losing his tail 
that way? And what’s the good of wast- 
ing time over an old porcupine, anyway?” 

At the same time his keen eyes, much 
more cunning in discernment than Jabe’s, 
had caught sight of the porcupine crouched 
close in the high crotch of the hemlock. 
As he spoke he hurried forward and tramp- 
ed over the fugitive’s trail where it led up 
to the tree and stopped there. 

“Tl teach him to monkey with my 
traps!” cried Jabe, the hunter’s fever flush- 
ing hot in his veins, so that he ached to kill 
something. He darted forward eagerly 
on the mixed trail of the porcupine and the 
two foxes, overran the indecipherable con- 
fusion at the foot of the hemlock, and pur- 
sued the double tangle of fox-tracks be- 
yond. 

The Boy stood and watched him, with 
wide, non-committal eyes and satisfaction 
in his heart. He felt amiable enough to- 
ward the foxes, but considered that they 
might very well look out for themselves, 
and take the chances of the wild without 
his intervention. 

The foxes, indeed, were not willing to 
take any chances at all in their present 
frame of mind. When they saw that Jabe 
was actually on their trail, they had no 
more curiosity left. Bellies close to the 
snow, their red brushes floating straight 
out behind them, they flashed off with des- 
perate speed—not homeward, of course, 
but upward toward the rocky ridges where 
they knew they could best elude pursuit. 
They carefully kept the bushes behind 
them in line with the enemy; but Jabe saw 
them as they darted off, and let fly a hur- 
ried shot after them. The ball hummed 
like a hornet close over Red Fox’s ears, 
and chipped a white patch on the side of a 
brown-trunked maple just ahead, and the 
fugitives sped more madly than ever. 

“This doesn’t seem to be your lucky 
day, Jabe,” said the Boy, gravely derisive. 
And Jabe, letting slip his grudge against 
the unfortunate porcupine, silently re- 
loaded his gun and reset the trap. 

“I'll git one of them durn foxes yet!” he 
muttered, all unaware of the part they had 
played in laying bare his devices. 


(To be continued ) 








HOW FISH GOT THEIR NAMES 


By C. W. 


OW few fishermen have ever thought 
of the interesting derivations of the 
names which they know so well! 

Of course there are a host of fishes named 
from a fancied resemblance to familiar ter- 
restrial animals, or other things; such as 
the Catfish, and those named after the Dog, 
Parrot, Hog, Horse, Cow, Trunk, Devil and 
Angel, Sun and Moon. 

The word Fish has passed through many 
varied forms since it was piscis in the old 
Latin tongue, and the same is true of Shark 
and Skate, which in the same language 
were carcharus and squatus. Trout was 
originally ¢ructa, which in turn is lost in a 
very old Greek word, meaning eat or gnaw. 
Perch harks back to the Latin perca, and 
the Romans got it from the Greeks, among 
whom it meant spotted. But far, far back 
of their time we find pricni in Sanskrit, 
with the same meaning. Eel has likewise 
a Sanskrit origin; thus, mouthed in many 
ages, it has passed through eele, al, aal, 
agla, which last is from the Latin anguilla, 
a diminutive of a Greek word, which was 
derived from the Sanskrit ahi, a snake. 
The Romans said minutus when they meant 
small, and nowadays when we speak of any 
very small fish we say minnow. Haddock 
foo may be related to badox, which meant 
a kind of salt fish. Alewife in old English 
was applied to the women, usually very 
stout dames, who kept ale-houses. The cor- 
pulency of the fish to which the same term 
is given explains its derivation. 

The Pike is so named from the sharp, 
pointed snout and long, slim body, bring- 
ing to mind the old-time weapon of that 
name; while Pickerel means doubly a 
little Pike, the er and el (as in Cock and 
Cockerel) both being diminutives. Smelt 
was formerly applied to any small fish 
and comes perhaps from the Anglo-Saxon 
smeolt, which meant smooth—the smooth- 
ness and slipperiness of the fish suggesting 
the name. 

Salmon comes directly from the Latin 
salmo, a Salmon, which literally meant the 
leaper, from salire—to leap. From the 
Saxon was stiriga, literally a stirrer, from 
the habit of the fish of stirring up the mud 
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at the bottom of the water. Dace, through 
its medieval forms darce and dars, is from 
the same root as our word dart, given on 
account of the swiftness of the fish. 

Anchovy is interesting, as perhaps from 
the Basque word antzua, meaning dry; 
hence the dried fish; and mullet is from 
the Latin mullus. Herring is well worth 
following back to its origin. We know 
that the most marked habit of fishes of this 
general type is their herding together in 
great schools or masses or armies. In the 
very old High German Heri meant an army 
or host; hence our word harry and with a 
suffix, Herring. 

Hake in Norwegian means hook, and the 
term hake or hook-fish was given because 
of the hooked character of the under-jaw. 
Mackerel from macarellus and originally 
the Latin macula—spotted, from the dark 
spots on the body. Roach and Ray both 
come from the Latin raria, applied then 
as now to bottom-living sharks. 

Cod in old English meant a husk or shell, 
but the connection is not clear. Flounder 
comes from the verb, which in turn is de- 
rived from flounce, a word which is lost in 
antiquity. Tarpon (and the form tarpum) 
may be an Indian word; while there is no 
doubt as to Grouper coming from garrupa, 
a native Mexican name. Chub (a form of 
cub) meant a chunky mass or lump, refer- 
ring to the body of the fish. Shad is lost in 
sceadda, Anglo-Saxon for the same fish. 

From the Anglo-Saxon baers came barse, 
from which both Bass (by way of brasem) 
and Bream have come. Lamprey and Hal- 
ibut both have histories, which, at first 
glance, we would never suspect, although 
the forms have changed but little. The 
former have a habit of fastening them- 
selves for hours to stones and _ rocks, by 
means of their strong sucking mouths. So 
the Latin form of the word lampetra, or 
literally lick rock, is very appropriate. 
Halibut is equally so. But or bot in several 
languages means a certain flounder-like 
fish, and in olden times this fish was eaten 
only on holidays (i.¢., holy days). Hence 


the combination Halibut means really 
holy-flounder. 
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By CASPAR WHITNEY 








THOsE who read the diary 


Hubbard’s : 2 

spirit (published in our last 
still goes March number) left by the 
marching late Leonidas Hubbard, Jr., 
on. 


of the exploring expedi- 
tion he led into Labrador in 1903 for THE 
OuTiING MaGazINE, or who have read the 
Lure of the Labrador Wild, as Dillon Wal- 
lace, survivor of that tragic venture, sig- 
nificantly calls his story of the experience, 
will not be surprised to learn that Mr. 
Wallace is again in the heart of Labrador 
at the head of an expedition organized by 
him under our auspices. It is the comple- 
tion of the troth these two fast friends 
plighted in the wilderness. Through Hub- 
bard’s diary runs reference now and again 
to the bond of friendship, the bond of des- 
perate effort which held him and his com- 
panion Wallace united in the single desire 
to penetrate that unexplored part of Lab- 
rador through which they were then bat- 
tling for very life. It amounted to a prac- 
tical compact between these two compan- 
icns, drawn the more closely together by 
the terrible experiences to which one finally 
succumbed and from which the other 
barely escaped with his life, that the sur- 
vivor should write the story of the expe- 
dition and, if he had the strength, return 
again to carry to successful issue the ob- 
ject of their first undertaking, 7.¢., passage 
through that unexplored section reaching 
from Grand Lake west to Lake Michika- 
mau. Readers of the Lure of the Lab- 
rador Wild will bear witness that Mr. 
Wallace has ably fulfilled half of that com- 
pact; and now he has set out to accom- 
plish the other half. 


Mr. Wallace reached 


Wallace : . 
again in Northwest River Post, via 
Labrador. Hamilton Inlet and the 


Grand River, the last week in June, and 
at this time is working up the Nascaupee 
River. It will be recalled by those who 
have followed these attempts to penetrate 
this closed region of Labrador, that the 
Hubbard expedition in 1903 made its fatal 
errors at the very outset, first by mistak- 
ing the Susan River for the Nascaupee 


River, and second by continuing up the 
Susan, after convinced that it was not the 
river for which they were making. Their 
terrible experiences on this Susan River 
and the country it led into used up so much 
time and strength as to leave them with- 
out resource in either direction at the 
crucial moment. Wallace will not repeat 
the error of the first expedition; he has 
definitely located the Nascaupee River and 
will follow it to its source, when, working 
westward through a series of small lakes 
and across portages, he will finally come 
out on Michikamau, the big lake in which 
the George River is supposed to have its 
source. It is along this river that the 
tribe of Indians who never come out to the 
coast to trade is believed to live. The 
tepees of these Indians is Wallace’s ob- 
jective as it was also Hubbard’s. The 
George River flows north into Ungava Bay 
on the extreme north coast of Labrador. 
It may be that Wallace will go out that 
way and return by a whaler at the close of 
the season; it may be that he will make 
back from the George River by canoe and 
thence out by the famous and unknown 
Grand Falls and the Grand River. It all 
depends on what progress is made through 
that extremely rough section between the 
head waters of the Nascaupee River and 
Lake Michikamau. If at all favored he 
ought to get in and back, provided he 
does not head for Ungava Bay during 
the period of open water. Mr. Wallace 
had a free hand in organizing the present 
expedition and no expense has been spared 
in equipment. The expedition, in a word, 
is prepared to meet whatever emergency 
may arise, and I have utmost confidence 
in Wallace, who responds to the call— 
“Something lost behind the Ranges. Lost 
and waiting for you. Go!” which moved 
his dead companion—and pushes forward 
to keep his faith. And Hubbard’s spirit 
will be marching along. 


To feel the necessity of 
publicly noticing the pub- 
lic utterances of the widow 
of a man whose memory 


“TI asked 
for bread, 
and ye gave 
me a stone.” 
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is so dear to me as that of Leonidas Hub- 
bard, is peculiarly distressing. Yet it is 
a duty; and I try not to shrink from duty. 
Since the departure of Mr. Wallace for 
Labrador a sensational dispatch from Hali- 
fax has been going the rounds of the press, 
quoting Mrs. Hubbard—who ison her way 
to visit the place where her husband died 
in Labrador, ninety miles from Northwest 
River Post—as charging Mr. Wallace with 
practically causing the death of her hus- 
band. Just how is not explained in the 
dispatch. Were Wallace here to defend 
himself, or had this dispatch been given 
less publicity, | should not refer to it, for 
you can very readily understand how very 
embarrassing is my position, with the ten- 
der memory of a dead associate on one side 
and on the other the good name of another, 
whom | feel in duty bound to defend, out- 
rageously assailed by one who in common 
decency if not in common gratitude should 
be the last person on earth to say an un- 
kind word against him. Of course there 
is only one way in which Wallace could 
have failed in his duty toward Hubbard, 
and that by unnecessarily abandoning him. 
Hubbard’s own diary, which any one can 
read in the March, 1905, number of this 
magazine, gives substantial and repeated 
evidence of how close and affectionate was 
the friendship between the two men, while 
through all the closing entries is frequent 
expression of relief and satisfaction of the 
two being in such harmony of spirit. If 
more convincing evidence of the warmth of 
tie binding these two companions or proof 
that the two acted in absolute accord at the 
final sad parting is needed, the last entry in 
that pathetic diary will supply it. I advise 
any one who is interested to read that diary. 

Despite repeated dispatches and inter- 
views with her, until | hear the infamous 
charge from her own lips I cannot bring 
myself to believe that Mrs. Hubbard could 
harbor, much less make public, such outra- 
geously cruel and false accusations. If ever 
a man showed his love and loyalty for an- 
other, Wallace showed it for Hubbard; and 
if ever a man deserved a widow’s deepest 
gratitude, Wallace deserves it of the widow 
of Leonidas Hubbard, Jr. In order to 
bring Hubbard’s body out to his widow, 
Wallace endured three months of intense 
suffering with his frozen feet, and indeed 
came very near losing one of them. Yet 
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regardless of this physical handicap and 
overcoming local hostility to his efforts 
to bring out the body, none the less he 
did bring it out, guarding it to the coast 
on a sledge journey three hundred miles 
across the ice, and at length placing it on 
the steamer that it might reach the widow 
and receive Christian burial. 

Does not this man deserve gratitude 
rather than vilification? 


— a In all the writing that has 
longs the honors been done about the recent 
ofthe recent _ transatlantic race for the 
Transatlantic Emperor’s Cup, the one, 
pateaienaeel and to my mind the only, 
notable element has been entirely over- 
looked. If these races stand for anything, 
they stand for tests of navigation and 
seamanship. If they do not stand for 
those qualities, then they are a wasteof time 
and money and they might as well be- 
come, and they will become, merely speed 
tests for the benefit of the speculative 
public, like unto horse racing, where the 
entered yacht is simply the fastest thing 
which money can buy, handled by the 
cleverest professional skipper who can be 
engaged. This of course would be racing, 
but it is not my understanding that speed 
alone was the object for which these ocean 
races were inaugurated. As between the 
Corinthian who sails his own boat and the 
owner who has merely put up the money 
for her construction and stops ashore or 
goes along as a passenger, it seems to me 
very little room is left for difference of 
opinion as to which of the two is the type 
more calculated to serve the interests of 
American yachting. For example, as be- 
tween Mr. Robert E. Tod who navigated 
his own boat, Thistle, and Mr. Wilson Mar- 
shall, owner of the winning Aélantic, who 
employed a professional skipper at a “big 
figure”’ there is no doubt in my mind where 
the honors should rest. Nor should there 
be doubt in the mind of any one having 
an intelligent grasp of the significance and 
influence of sport, and particularly yacht- 
ing. Mr. Marshall is no more entitled to 
be glorified for Atlantic’s winning than is 
Mr. Neumann, president of the N. Y. Cen- 
tral R. R., when engine 999 is opened up 
for a sprint at the rate of seventy-seven 
miles the hour by her skilled and nervy 
engineer. It’sthe man at the throttle, at 
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the chart—the man that lays his own 
course, who is entitled to the honors. Mr. 
Marshall had nothing to do with Allantic’s 
winning except to pay the bills. And of 
course this comment is in no sense in- 
tended as personal—Mr. Marshall to me 
represents merely a type, and | use him 
by way of illustrating a principle. As a 
matter of fact this type often develops 
yachtsmen entitled to stand in the front 
rank. 

In my judgment Mr. Robert E. Tod 
achieved the individual honors of the con- 
test, irrespective of where his boat finished. 
He was his own navigator and sailed his 
schooner Thistle the shortest course, taking 
her through the fog and ice of the northern 
route, and logging 2980 miles against the 
3008 miles of Atlantic. To sail the short- 
est course across the Atlantic Ocean means 
good navigation, and that spells victory 
when boats are of equal speed. Valhalla 
sailed the longest. course of the eleven, 
doing 3169 miles; Utowana sailed the next 
poorest, making 3102 miles; Sunbeam, 
3098; Hamburg the next, 3093; and Endy- 
mion the next poorest, 3087. Hildegarde 
with 3009, sailed the shortest course after 
Atlantic, and Ailsa with 3021, and Fleur 
de Lys, with 3029, showed the fourth and 
fifth best courses. 

Now if you come right down to cold 
fact, the only prize which has real signifi- 
cance in ocean-racing, cruiser-racing, is the 
one rewarding navigation; and to get from 
one point on the globe to another on the 
shortest circle is navigation—is the qual- 
ity in American yachting which above all 
others should be encouraged and rewarded. 
I] doubt if the New York Yacht Club will 
thus recognize and compliment Mr. Tod, 
but I hope Mr. Tod’s own club will show 
more intelligence. 


The New York There are no honors to be 
Yacht Club’s awarded the management 
German Annex. of this first ocean race. 
At the start it was very indifferent, and 
at the finish it was entirely lacking, the 
German mark boat, for example, forsaking 
its post entirely. We do not expect much 
from Germany in the way of yachtsmen 
or yachting etiquette. We do expect 
something from the New York Yacht 
Club. Lately we have been taking it out 
in expectations. The management and 
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the conditions, for example, of the club 
boat that went down to the start were 
about as lax as could well be. One might 
imagine one’s self on a holiday making of an 
east ward political association; the service 
was wretched, the boat crowded and dirty 
and the servants insolent. Those who had 
ventured with their womenkind could not 
have had a very happy day of it, and the 
reflection that the New York Yacht Club 
had elbowed and bullied itself into this 
ocean race made the experiences of the day 
less bearable. It was Commodore Robert 
E. Tod of the Atlantic Yacht Club who 
first suggested the idea of an ocean race, 
and when Sir Thomas Lipton put up the 
first cup the race was to be held under the 
auspices of the Atlantic Club, as very 
properly it should have been. Then the 
German Emperor butted in with a cup, as 
a companion piece to the Frederick statue 
in Washington, and Lipton withdrew. 

As the New York Yacht Club objected 
to a joint management with the Atlantic, 
it came about, through the sportsmanship 
of the Atlantic Club, that a New York 
Yacht Club committee, after Teutonic bap- 
tism, became the managers of the event. 
And they have nothing to be proud of in the 
manner they discharged their obligations. 


More work Sir Thomas Lipton, by the 
for the way, is still model seeking 
undertaker. 


for a yacht with which to 
again challenge for the America’s Cup. 
Three designers, Linton Hope, Arthur 
Payne and Alfred Mylne, have been work- 
ing on plans which Lipton has now under 
consideration. And should Lipton make 
the request, it is to be hoped the New York 
Yacht Club will have the interest of yacht- 
ing sufficiently in mind to accept a chal- 
lenge under their new rules. The new 
rules bar from competition Reliance and 
Constitution, but make for a more whole- 
some, practical type of boat, and if we 
expect to keep alive racing for the Ameri- 
ca’s Cup we must get to a basis that will 
result in the building of boats which can 
be used afterward instead of laid aside 
as impracticable. In other words, we 
must have something besides a mere racing 
machine in these expensive classes, if there 
is going to be a continuance of the sport 
among the big boats. No sport which is 
dependent upon millionaire supporters can 
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thrive; and even millionaires have their 
limitations. 


Last year and the present 
season have instanced 
many things to show the 
movement toward cruiser racing and the 
upbuilding of a wholesome model, but no 
single event has so strongly indicated the 
present direction of the yachting wind as 
the contest for the Ocean Challenge Cup 
offered as a perpetual trophy by the Brook- 
lyn Yacht Club. This race was inaugu- 
rated last year through a cup Sir Thomas 
Lipton offered, for a race to Marblehead, 
and turned out so satisfactory that the 
club itself this year with the race to Hamp- 
ton Roads made it a permanent feature, 
with none but amateur crews allowed. 
The significant element in the race is its 
restriction to boats of forty feet over-all 
length regardless of their water-line length. 
This sounds the death knell of freak racers. 
for it makes for boats of good body of the 
stanch cruiser type and moderate rig. 
It is putting such a premium on displace- 
ment that under bodies trimmed away to 
a mere skeleton held upright by a bulb 
of lead can no longer hold their own 
under the new handicap. It is one of the 
most encouraging indications of the year. 


The passing 
of freak 
racers. 


Lead them The expulsion from Yale 
not into for cribbing in examina- 
temptation. tions of one of the uni- 


versity’s most notable athletes has been 
offered by some faculty members and a few 
editorial writers as a work of extreme 
virtue on the part of the college, while the 
ex-student is held up as a terrible example 
of the “grafter athlete.” If the young 
man while on honor cheated in his exami- 
nations he deserved expulsion; no punish- 
ment is too severe for the man who views 
honor so lightly. But | take exception 
to the pans sounded to the virtue of the 
university. It is perfectly right to punish 
offenders, and punish them severely, ~but 
I maintain that the system, or the indi- 
viduals that make it possible at a uni- 
versity for a young man to be a grafter 
athlete, are more to be censured than the 
young man who is thus victimized. Let 
us never forget that, where youth is con- 
cerned, it is the tempter rather than the 
one who succumbs that should be sought 
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out and nailed to the cross. I have no 
patience with the occasional public show 
of virtue made by a great corrupt system 
that takes the unsophisticated, perhaps 
needy, boy into its maw, throws tempta- 
tion before him and then grinds him to 
extinction between the millstones of pub- 
lic disapproval and private disgrace when 
he, because of the training received and 
the athletic demands upon his time, falls 
a victim to their own system rather than 
through his own viciousness. 

What moral right has a university to 
condemn a boy who fails, because of weak- 
ness, moral or physical, to withstand the 
temptations that the university system 
itself throws in his way? I do not, of 
course, mean that the university throws 
the temptation of cribbing directly in his 
way; | do not mean the university per se 
prompts dishonorable action; but | do 
mean that the university permits athlet- 
ics to take up so much of the time of its 
undergraduates, permits the atmosphere 
of commercialism, permits the dishonesty 
of ineligible men, permits subterfuge in 
contest, permits low standards in sports- 
manship—and that all of it tends to moral 
corruption and to taking sport too seri- 
ously. The very fact that crews carry 
along tutors and take their examinations 
at their training quarters is illustrative of 
the seriousness with which rowing is re- 
garded. How much time for his year’s 
studies has a boy who plays baseball and 
football, or who rows and plays football? 

It is all in line with the John W. Gates 
doctrine. It is all because of the frenzy 
for winning. Faculties must dig deeper 
than did Yale in the case of this unhappy 
young man who, on the very eve of his 
graduation, fell into disgrace which will 
always count against him. College facul- 
ties must go straight down to the bottom 
of things, and not merely lop off the erup- 
tion, if the student body of the future is 
to be healthful—nay, if the faculty is to 
do its full duty by the students. Cut off 
the “inducements” that are offered to the 
athlete, deliver him from temptation, abol- 
ish the professional coaches, lessen the gate 
receipts and we shall soon get down to a 
sport for sport’s sake basis. 

Let the faculties of our colleges remem- 
ber that they are responsible at bottom for 
the spirit which makes for commercial- 
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ism in our university sport, and leads the 
undergraduates into temptation. Unless 
Yaie’s faculty now digs deeper until the 
root of evil is wrenched loose and destroyed, 
its recent action will be like unto that of 
the Kansas Legislature some years ago, 
in an effort to stop drinking, which closed 
the saloons, but left the distilleries running 
in full blast. And then they thought they 
had instituted prohibition! 


It always has been the 
new spirit cherished thought of every 
of Harvard? — son of Harvard that what- 
ever the result of an athletic struggle, win 
or lose, the rival departed from the scene 
of contest feeling he had encountered 
sportsmen. In weakness of spirit and 
bowing to the win-above-all-else element, 
Harvard this year, following Yale’s ex- 
ample, put a professional coach in charge 
of its rowing, and for the first time within 
my recollection the Harvard son may not 
view with pride the conduct of its crew. 
The professional jockey spirit and dis- 
courtesy with which the Harvard crew, 
cr more accurately speaking, the Harvard 
captain, treated the Cornell crew at the 
time of the latter’s visit to Cambridge, 
sounds a discreditable note in Harvard 
rowing. Is this the new, the professional 
spirit already showing P 


Is this the 


One of the The readers of this maga- 
Old Guard zine will learn with genu- 
gone to his ine regret of the death, on 
last rest. 


June 18th, of William 
Charles Harris, who for many years had 
been our angling editor. For so long in- 
deed had Mr. Harris’ timely and helpful 
and learned comment been appearing that 
you must have all grown to look upon him 
as a friend rather than as the editor; and 
indeed Mr. Harris was in truth the father, 
counselor and friend of every member of 
the wide brotherhood of anglers. His 
was a gentle spirit, ever ready to do a 
kindly act; and he closed his full life of 
seventy-five years, beloved of those who 
grew to know him. And what more credit- 
able epitaph can be written of a man than 
that those who knew him deeply mourn 
him? 

Mr. Harris was born in Baltimore May 
30, 1830. He served in the Civil War, 
was taken prisoner at Ball’s Bluff and 
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spent several months at Libby Prison. 
Upon his release he commanded Company 
H of G. M. Baker’s California Brigade. 
He was not only a practical skillful angler, 
but an ichthyologist of high standing. 
During his busy life he was the editor and 
publisher at various times of about every 
periodical of any consequence devoted to 
angling. Notably he published the Amer- 
ican Angler, and later the Fishing Gazette 
until they were both discontinued. The 
books to his credit are the “Fishes of North 
America’; “The Trout of America”; “The 
Game Fishes of the West”; “The Game Fish 
of the Atlantic Coast’; and the Trout 
volume of the American Sportsman’s Li- 
brary. 


President Roosevelt said the 


Who . 2 
will other day in his very able 
dare? address at the Harvard com- 


mencement that “the college undergradu- 
ate who becomes a semi-professional is 
an unmitigated curse; . the spirit 
which puts so excessive a value upon his 
[athletic] work as to produce this semi- 
professional is itself unhealthy.” And | 
wish to add that the blame for this spirit 
in its final analysis is to be laid at the 
faculty door. I know this statement will 
be received by the majority of superficial 
thinkers with derision, but I am right just 
the same. The trustees and the faculties 
have the solution of this commercialism- 
in-college-sport-problem entirely within 
their power. 

If one faculty can be found strong enough 
to break away from hypocrisy and to stand 
boldly for a changed and honest spirit, 
others will follow quickly—and, with a 
sigh of relief, I have no doubt, for the 
present situation cannot be congenial to 
the larger number of faculty members. 


Honore In the field of university 
for sport Cornell has achieved 
1905. most honor thus far in 1905, 
with the Intercollegiate Athletic Cham- 
pionships and the Poughkeepsie ’Varsity 
and Freshman boat races to its credit. 
Added to this list, the Varsity also beat 
Harvard with utmost ease over a two-mile 
course on the Charles early in the season; 
the lacrosse team defeated Harvard, and 
the baseball nine during a quite creditable 
season beat Columbia and won and lost 
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a game in the series of two played with 
both Princeton and Pennsylvania. 

But the feature most creditable to Cor- 
nell in 1905, creditable beyond all its suc- 
cesses, has been cleanliness, both in the 
personnel of its teams and in their conduct 
on the field of effort. Victory over temp- 
tation to play unfairly through use of sub- 
sidized students and others of the class 
sometimes maintained for athletic pur- 
poses; and there is no victory greater than 
such a one. 

On the track Chicago comes next to 
Cornell, with Yale third, Michigan fourth 
and Harvard, Pennsylvania and Princeton 
following in order. 

In baseball it seems to be Yale, Har- 
vard, Princeton, Cornell, Columbia and 
Pennsylvania. None of the nines played 
high class ball; the final games between 
Yale and Princeton, and Harvard and Yale, 
abounding in loose play. Comparatively, 
however, Yale won by clean fielding, timely 
hitting and the work of Jackson, who 
proved himself quite the most dependable 
pitcher among those shown by the leaders. 
It is the first time in six years Yale has 
beaten Harvard on the diamond, and the 
first since 1902 Princeton has lost to Yale. 
Uncertainty and fumbling at critical mo- 
ments cost Princeton the final Yale game, 
and, together with poor batting, were also 
responsible for the 6—1 defeat Harvard 
administered. 

The most pleasing element of the college 
baseball season was the greatly lessened 
amount of talking at the batter by the 
opposing players in the field. The prac- 
tice is never really serviceable and is always 
muckerish ball. To that little alumni band 
of constant workers for sport for sport’s 
sake, deep gratitude is due for this im- 
provement—and to the spirit of the Amer- 
ican boy too, who rarely is vicious at heart, 
and usually is influenced in the majority 
of his unsportsmanly acts by the effort to 
be smart rather than to be bad. Among 
the names that come first to me of the 
players whose season’s work raised them 
above their fellows are: Matthews, Brad- 
bury and Randall of Harvard; Wells, Reid 
and Cook of Princeton; Bowman, Chapin, 
O’Brien and Kinney of Yale, and Rice of 
Cornell. 

Outside of the base running, a very im- 
portant element in the game, general play 
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seemed below the standard of other years; 
in running the bases the average was higher 
in. 1905. 


The most It is not enough to say 
finished that Cornell was the best 
crew. crew on the Hudson; it 


was the most finished crew on American 
waters. Whether it was a faster eight 
than Yale is simply a matter of specula- 
tion; but whereas for several years I have 
believed the average Cornell crew faster 
than the average Yale eight, last year, and 
this year again, it seemed to me that the 
Cornell crews were getting less “back” 
into their stroke than in 1902-1903. That 
does not mean | favor Yale; neither crew 
was fast this year as a matter of fact, 
and Yale appeared to me to row short. 
But when winning is so easy as it has been 
for Yale, and for Cornell, where is the 
point in criticism? All the same, the feel- 
ing that both are, unintentionally perhaps, 
laying less emphasis on back work or 
swing, remains unshaken. 

Cornell made a procession of the ’Varsity 
event on the Hudson, giving an impressive 
illustration of the immeasurable superior- 
ity of rowing skill grounded on the well- 
known principles governing distance row- 
ing. Slide, swing, legs, the vital component 
parts, yet how different their application! 
Harvard lacked legs and grip on the catch, 
so did Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Colum- 
bia. Syracuse made up in legs what they 
lacked in catch and heave. Georgetown 
rowed in the best form next to Cornell and 
Yale. All were shy on swing; too shy as 
I have said, though | would not be thought 
as advocating the extreme swing of Eng- 
lish crews. There is a happy medium this 
side of the passenger line, which a man 
crosses the instant he is back too far to 
keep his blade busy or where too much of 
his force is expended on recovery. Anna- 
polis had a crew good enough this year to 
beat Yale, Pennsylvania and Columbia for 
two miles. Annapolis and West Point pros- 
per without loss of time or ‘‘grafter ath- 
letes.”” 

The Poughkeepsie event is always a 
model of regatta rowing management, 
comfort of spectators being a point of con- 
sideration, and this year was no exception. 
At New London the best management 
was in evidence since Mr. Julian Curtis 
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retired a few years ago after setting a 
standard which has not since been equaled 
on the Thames. 


Why How much Yale would have 
Yale added to their lead had the 
Won. crew rowed hard all down the 


course, no one can say; that, however, they 
had themselves and the race well in hand 
at all times after the half mile, none will 
deny. It seemed they were almost pad- 
dling from the one mile to the two and 
one-half mile flags, and this is no reflection 
on the oarsmen who sat in the Harvard 
shell, for they rowed to the limit of their 
skill and knowledge and strength. But 
they rowed all the time from two to four 
points higher than Yale, and yet were 
beaten. Rowing stroke for stroke Har- 
vard fell rapidly behind; they had to row 
two strokes more the minute to hold Yale, 
and raise from two to four more to gain. 
And when the spurt was finished, there was 
the Yale shell not shaken off, still holding 
its advantage without. raising the stroke. 
There in a word you have the story of the 
race. Harvard increased the number of 
strokes, but Yale dug them in; and, as | 
have said, Yale’s back and leg work was a 
long way from the best we have seen on 
the Thames. It was good enough to beat 
Harvard, however, and to seem perfection 
beside it. 


This is Harvard’s first year 
under a professional coach— 
the first year that Harvard has proclaimed 
publicly greater desire to secure a victory 
over Yale than to continue an exemplar 
of what is the truest and most wholesome 
expression in college sport. It was a 
weak and disappointing action, and some 
day I am sure Harvard will abolish all her 
professional coaches. It is not professional 
coaching which has given Yale victory 
after victory at New London until she now 
has eighteen against Harvard’s seven, but 
system, a school of rowing followed year 
after year—consistency. Meanwhile Har- 
vard has been shifting from one coach to 
another, from one school of rowing to 
another. It would have been wonderful 
if her crews could have won. Yet twice 
at least Harvard was close to establishing 


Next ! 
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rowing on a substantial basis, when Mr. 
Storrow did the coaching, and again when 
Mr. Higginson shaped the crews’ destinies. 
At those times Harvard’s crews were better 
and prospects brightest, but true to Har- 
vard tradition the inevitable change fol- 
lowed swift, and has kept on following. 
Yet Harvard men wonder why they do 
not win their share of boat races, and in all 
seriousness actually sit down in conclave 
wherever and whenever two or three are 
gathered together, to analyze the situa- 
tion. Analyze the situation! And they 
have been doing it for fifteen years to my 
certain knowledge! 

Whatever be Harvard’s final choice in 
the matter of rowing coach or rowing 
school no share of victories may be expect- 
ed until the coach and school have be- 
come established and the crews manned 
by graduates of that school. That is only 
common or garden sense; a variety which 
appears not to have flourished along the 
banks of the Charles. 


Come To have Ward and Larned, the 
home highest ranked men in Amer- 
quick. ica, both defeated in straight 


sets in the early rounds of the All-England 
lawn tennis championship, is a sufficiently 
sad commentary on our lack of progress 
in the game; but that they should be 
beaten by S. H. Smith, a considerably 
older man, playing only old-fashioned base 
line tennis, is a positive warning. The 
matches and the result in fact typify, I 
regret to say, up-to-date young America. 
Every time we come into athletic competi- 
tion with England the lesson is repeated: 
they—painstaking, capable, thorough; we 
—brilliant, clever, superficial. Yes, that’s 
it, superficial—in our social, business and 
athletic life. A nation of sprinters; take 
warning, my countrymen, lest we lose the 
physical stamina, the moral fibre, one needs 
to fight the battle enduringly, honorably, 
successfully. 

As for Ward and Larned—and Wright, 
who also was routed by that old, old timer 
Gove, one cannot criticise them, they are 
but victims of the system; yet we shall be 
so relieved if they won’t venture abroad 
to again disclose our national weakness 
until we grow up a little more. 
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SOME FEATURES OF THE SEASON’S BASEBALL 
HE most notable feature of the baseball 
campaign among the Eastern colleges 

was the rally of Yale after a terrific wal- 
loping at the hands of Princeton, and the 
subsequent victories of the sons of Eli over 
Princeton and Harvard which made her 
champion in her own field of rivalry after 
a sorry list of defeated years. In fact it 
seemed too much to expect that Yale could 
0 herself from the rut of disaster which 
has blasted her baseball record for a decade, 
in singular contrast to her consistent prow- 
ess on track, football field and river. In ten 
years Yale had won only three of the an- 
nual series with Princeton, and in the same 
period only three of the Harvard series. 

This year the Yale nine played a dubious 
preliminary season which did not promise 
anything brilliant. The first game with 
Princeton was a wretched farce for the 
Blue, whose colors were trailed to the tune 
of 18—2 on the New Haven field. It was 
the worst beating since Princeton’s victory 
in 1897, of 22—8. It was the case of a team 
utterly rattled and uncertain because Jack- 
son, the pitcher, “went up in the air.’ 

But between this and the second game 
Yale mightily braced, in fielding and bat- 
ting. With fine pluck she turned the tables 
at Princeton—Jackson “made good,” and 
honors were even with a score of 3—2. 
The decisiv e game in New York was seen 
by 15,000 cl heering partisans. It showed in 
impressive fashion that baseball has a 
mighty hold on the college public, which 
is beginning to lose interest in the stupid 
football of to-day. 

The Yale rally was grim and deadly this 
time, and Princeton was fairly outplayed, 
8—s5. Jackson was steady and effective, 
while Byram, the best of the Princeton 
pitchers, was much below par. By this time 
Harvard realized that her ancient foe was 
geared up for business. The Blue and Crim- 
son clashed at Cambridge in an eleven in- 
ning drawn game, I—I, “which was stopped 
by rain. Jackson saved Yale from defeat 
by striking out two men in the ninth inning 
when Harvard seemed sure to score. The 
series ended in a second game at New 
Haven, handsomely won by Yale, 8—3. 

For the first time since 1900 Harvard 
won a game from Princeton, by the decisive 
score of 6—1. Corburn, the Harvard pitcher, 
was in his best form, and shared honors 


with Matthews, the colored shortstop, 
whose home-run in the first inning gave 
his team a lead of three runs. Of the 


pitchers of Yale, Harvard and Princeton, 


Jackson was the most successful in the final 
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games of the season. Byram of Princeton, 
who led them all in the earlier season, was 
unable to finish strong. 

Among the New England rivals, Am- 
herst, Dartmouth and Williams, the first- 
named carried off the honors. Dartmouth 
had _ one of the greatest pitchers of the year 
in Skillin, who won seven victories in nine 
games, his victims including Holy Cross, 
Georgetown, Harvard and Amherst, and 
for six innings he had Yale at his mercy. 
The record of his nine, however, was marred 
by a slump which indignant undergraduate 
opinion laid to lax training discipline. 

Amherst figured in the most notable game 
of the season, East or West, by playing an 
eighteen-inning game with Princeton, with 
the score 1—o for the Tigers. An “old 
grad.” observed: 

“This, I think, is the most remarkable 
game I recollect between two college teams, 
and the most remarkable game in which 
any college (or for that matter any other) 
team ever took part, except the game be- 
tween Harvard and the Manchester pro- 
fessionals, about 1880, when Tyng was 
catching and Ernst pitching. The result 
of that game was 0 to o in twenty-four in- 


nings, at Manchester, N. H.” 
This Ambherst-Princeton game was a 
pitcher’s battle of rare merit. Doyle, the 


Princeton “second string,” pitched the en- 
tire cighteen innings for only seven hits, 
and he gave but one base on balls. His 
afternoon’s work put him in the class of 
the best pitchers of the season. From the 
ninth to the eighteenth inning neither side 
was able to score. It was cleanly fielded, 
with four errors for Amherst and five for 
Princeton under the most trying circum- 
stances imaginable. 

A collapse of baseball prestige and hopes 
befell Pennsylvania. One of the university 
editorial writers called it “the humiliating 
and disastrous Red and Blue baseball sea- 
son.” A sample of the shattered state of 
affairs was in the Princeton game when the 
redoubtable Byram struck out fifteen men, 
and only three of these sad-eyed Quakers 
reached first base. Brown University hung 
to her belt the scalps of Yale, 7—o; Har- 
vard, 2—1, and Dartmouth, 7—2, but was 
badly beaten by Holy Cross, 12—1. Cor- 
nell gained her chief glory by beating 
Princeton in a stirring thirteen-inning game, 
4—3. 

Annapolis wiped out last year’s baseball 
rout at the hands of West Point, by beat- 
ing the cadets in gray, 9—5. Ragged field- 
ing and lack of team work were responsible 
for the army downfall. 

Andover won the annual game with Exe- 
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ter, 6—4, and St. 
game from her 
15—I0. 


Marks won a hard-hitting 
ancient rival at Groton, 


A BRILLIANT COLLEGE ROWING YEAR 


Cornell, Yale and Annapolis are the 
aquatic leaders of the present year, and the 
midshipmen deserve more credit and praise 
than the collegians. They have no opulent 
athletic treasury, and they may be said to 
do the best they can in odd moments 
snatched from one of the most rigid and 
exacting educational systems in the world. 
But what West Point has been able to 
achieve in football, the “middies” have done 
on the water, to show the college world 
that the hardest sort of study and a keen 
interest in athletics can be successfully 
combined. And the predominant features 
of this army and navy sport are most re- 
freshing in this day of chronic overhauling 
of the morals and methods of college ath- 
letics. The crew of the Naval Academy 
made a clean sweep of it this year, and they 
are anxious to break into the Poughkeepsie 
regatta next season. The “middies” have 
done the following things in one brief sea- 
son: 

Their first eight beat the Pennsylvania 
eight a length and a half in two miles, in 
I2 minutes 12 3-4 seconds. The Pennsyl- 
vania Freshmen at the same time won from 
the Annapolis second crew by three-quar- 
ters of a length, but this could not cloud 
the main issue. The critics said that Penn- 
sylvania did not have much of a crew, any- 
how, but the lively “middies” showed that 
they were ready for all comers by thresh- 
ing Georgetown, and winning both races in 
this encounter. The first eight had a 
length the best of it, and made the excellent 
time over the slow Severn course of 10 
minutes 21 2-5 seconds. Their second 
crew won by two lengths. 

Yale was the next victim. Annapolis 
showed her rudder to John Kennedy’s pu- 
pils by one and a quarter lengths in 11 min- 
utes and 58 seconds against a punishing 
head-wind which made the race a test of 
endurance for two weary miles. It sounds 
plausible for the college crews to explain 
that they are training for a four-mile race 
when they tackle these navy youngsters 
for the practice of it. But on the other 
hand, the colleges have a vastly greater 
number of men from which to pick their 
crews, and they have every advantage of 
equipment, coaching staff and leisure for 
long hours of daily work from mid-winter 
on. It seemed to the onlooker that An- 
napolis made such a fine showing largely 
because of the united spirit and dash in the 
boat, the kind of concentrated effort that 
has sent West Point to the front on the 
gridiron. Their rowing style is no more 
finished, nor its principles more effective 
than those of Yale or Georgetown, but they 
have the knack of making every bit of 
effort tell. 

These navy races help to vary the mo- 


notony of the long training season, and an 
encouraging symptom of the same kind was 
the race on the Charles between Cornell 
and Harvard. It was the first of its kind, 
arranged as a wholesome stimulus in col- 
lege rowing, and it is therefore the more 
regrettable that Harvard, through her cap- 
tain, should have jolted this new era of 
good feeling. Courtney has been held up 
as the professional coach whose sole _ is 
to win races within the letter of the law, 
while it was supposed that Harvard rowing 
stood for the spirit of the “gentlemen in 
athletics” idea, which holds no advantage 
worth gaining if it is taken at the expense 
of sportsmanship. 

But the shoe was on the other foot this 
time. Filley, the Harvard captain and 
stroke, behaved like a professional, and 
Courtney acted like a gentleman.  Filley 
won the toss choice of positions on the day 
before the race, but declined to pick his 
course until the last moment, thereby pre- 
venting Cornell from getting acquainted 
with the conditions of the side of the river 
on which she must row. It was so small 
an act that Harvard men were ashamed and 
disgusted. 

However, it made small difference in the 
race. Cornell fairly paddled over the mile 
and seven-eighths stretch, with Harvard 
awkwardly lumbering nearly eight lengths 
in the rear. It was not a race, it was a 
merry jest for Courtney and his oarsmen. 
Their time was a shade over nine minutes, 
and Harvard was half a minute behind. 

On the same day the “American Henley” 
was rowed on the Schuylkill, and Cornell 
won another clean- cut victory. Her second 
eight, in the “junior college” event, had ne 
trouble in beating out the Yale Freshmen 
and the Pennsylvania second crew. The 
time was remarkably fast, 6 minutes and 34 
seconds, which is better than the record of 
the crack Argonaut eight over this course. 
There was some jubilation because the rec- 
ord of the English Henley course had been 
beaten by 15 seconds. ‘The distances are 
the same, but the time comparisons mean 
nothing. 

It was encouraging to see college oars- 
men sprinkled through other events on this 
programme. Harvard had a four in, which 
was beaten by the Pennsylvania Barge Club. 
The Harvard Freshmen beat the University 
of Pennsylvania Freshmen, and the Vesper 
“Henley” crew could do no better than get 
home ahead of the Pennsylvania eight by 
half a dozen feet. The most interesting 
feature of this regatta was the participa- 
tion of three school eights, from ioe Stone 
School of Boston, the Central Manual 
Training School, and the Central High 
School of Philadelphia, who rowed in this 
order. The gentlemen who have labored 
so loyally to build up this regatta have done 
a fine thing in stimulating rowing among 
public school boys. 

Rowing on the Pacific Coast is a foreign 
field to Eastern college oarsmen. But while 
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the crews on the other side of the Continent 
have not yet been able to turn out eights, 
they are doing excellent work in four-oared 
races, and enthusiasm is steadily growing. 
The first college race ever rowed on the 
Pacific shore happened in 1894, when a 
California university four pulled against 
a crew of Yale and Harvard graduates 
coached by E. R. Folger of Yale. The 
Easterners won, but California was sadly 
handicapped by a heavy barge of. a boat. 

Then a race between California and 
Washington universities was arranged for 
this year, the question of a handicap was in- 
volved. Washington had a coxswainless 
shell, while California had a heavier boat 
and a coxswain to boot, a difference in 
weight of some 130 pounds. After careful 
calculation which included allowance for 
the advantage of having a man to steer 
the craft, it was agreed that the Washing- 
ton shell should carry forty-one pounds of 
lead weight in the shape of bags of shot 
along the keel. The opening race of the 
Coast season was rowed between these two 
four-oared crews on the Oakland Estuary. 
California at once took the lead, and gained 
three lengths in the first half mile, when 
the stroke was dropped to 32. Washington 
kept her stroke at 35 and 36, but could not 
overhaul her rivals. A heavy rainstorm 
and squall swept over the crew at the mile, 
and they finished with several inches of 
water in their shells. But remarkably fast 
time was made, 10 minutes and 40 seconds 
for the two miles, according to the officials. 

A few days later the California four 
rowed the Stanford University crew on a 
new course at Sausalito, and won by a 
length and a quarter°in two miles. On 
May 25th, the California four met the crack 
four of the James Bay Athletic Club at 
Victoria. The lads from Berkeley rowed 
in a borrowed shell, without a coxswain, 
and with the stroke rigged on the starboard 
side, a new wrinkle for them. This was 
enough to bother a set of seasoned veter- 
ans, for the crew had to be shifted around 
in wholesale fashion at short notice. The 
Victoria crew plead lack of condition, and 
the course was curtailed to three-quarters 
of a mile. California lost a length at the 
start, but cut it down in gallant style, and 
took the lead with ease, winning by nearly 
four lengths from the champion four of 
the Northwest. 

The next race was rowed on May 3oth 
on Lake Washington. California met Wash- 
ington and Stanford universities over a 
two-mile course. The Berkeley lads kept 
up their conquering gait by winning this 
three-cornered contest in rough and choppy 
water. Then the irresistible California oars- 
men went to Portland to wind up the sea- 
son. There they won more laurels and 
smashed the Coast record for a mile and a 
half, covering the distance in 8 minutes 14 
seconds, or 25 seconds under the record of 
the Portland Rowing Club. Thus the ’var- 


sity crew made a clean winning record for 
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this year’s rowing season. Their Freshmen 
were beaten by five lengths by Stanford, in 
which race the Washington University 
youngsters were distanced. 

In a recent issue of OutinG I said that 
the Syracuse victory of last year could not 
be soon repeated for the reason that Court- 
ney had a sounder rowing doctrine than 
Ten Eyck. This prediction was more than 
justified. The Cornell eight of 1905 out- 
classed Syracuse, Georgetown, Pennsyl- 
vania, Columbia and Wisconsin, not by vir- 
tue of superior material, but wholly in the 
matter of skill and science. The result 
was not a boat-race, but a practice pull for 
the victors, while twenty-five lengths be- 
hind them Georgetown, Pennsylvania and 
Columbia made an interesting struggle of 
it for second honors. If the other profes- 
sional coaches, who must see that Courtney 
is their master, would show intelligence 
enough to use the principles he has worked 
out, they could make a better showing on 
the Hudson. It is only fair to them, how- 
ever, to say, that Courtney has a notable 
advantage in being able to put nearly a 
dozen crews on the water from which to 
mould his first eight. 

The lesson .to be learned from this race 
was that, year in and year out, the winning 
style is that which puts the most power 
against the oars with the least possible ex- 
ertion. A first-class Cornell eight can row 
a stroke of twenty-eight or thirty per min- 
ute and defeat crews of as good physique 
who are digging their souls out at thirty- 
four. This means that the shell is allowed 
to run between strokes, that the time when 
the oar is out of the water is not time 
wasted, and that “get there” notions, hur- 
ried slides, and slap-dash recoveries in- 
volve a vast waste of speed and strength. 

The official records of this regatta are as 
follows: 


UNIVERSITY RACE—FOUR MILES 
Cornell, 20 min. 29 2-5 sec. First by 26 
boat lengths, or 1560 ft. 

Syracuse, 21 min. 47 2-5 sec. 
3-4 of a length. 

Georgetown, 21 min. 
1 1-2 lengths. 

Columbia, 21 min. 53 4-5 sec. 
2 lengths. 

Pennsylvania, 21 min. 
by 2 1-2 lengths. 

Wisconsin, 22 min. 6 I-5 sec. 
2 1-2 lengths. 

Record for the course, 18 min. 53 I-5 sec., 
by Cornell, 1901. 


Second by 


49 sec. Third by 


Fourth by 


50 4-5 sec. Fifth 


Sixth by 


FOUR-OARED RACE—TWO MILES 
Syracuse, 10 min. 15 2-5 sec. First by 
2-3 boat length, or 4o ft. 

Cornell, 10 min. 17 2-5 sec. 
5 lengths. 

Pennsylvania, 10 min. 33 
by 4 lengths. 


Second by 


Third 


2-5 sec. 
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Columbia, 10 min. 
2 1-2 lengths. 

Wisconsin, 10 min. 52 sec. 

Syracuse broke the record of 10 min. 
31 1-5 sec. made by Pennsylvania in 1900. 


45. sec. Fourth by 


FRESHMAN RACE—TWO MILES 


Cornell, 9 min. 39 4-5 sec. First by 3 1-3 
lengths, or 200 ft. 

Syracuse, 9 min. 49 sec. 
lengths. 

Columbia, 9 
lengths. 

Pennsylvania, 9 min. 58 4-5 sec. 

Record for the course, 9 min. 
made by Cornell, 1903. 

The Yale-Harvard race at New London, 
June 29th, was the finest contest ever rowed 
on this course. Neither eight was notable 
for speed or skill, but they were magnifi- 
cently matched in pluck and staying power. 
The Harvard crew won glory in the defeat 
by less than a boat length in four miles, be- 
cause they were the first year product of a 
new system and a new coach, the profes- 
sional, Wray. 

The contest was won by Yale in the first 
mile, when she gained a length on a spurt 
and held it to the fipish. Harvard finished 
stronger than her rival, however, and was 
steadily gaining in the last three hundred 
yards. Their rowing styles were much 
alike, and lacked the smooth deliberation 
of the Cornell recover. In the Yale boat 
this was partly the fault of the stroke, 
Whitney, who weakened under the terrific 
strain enough to hurry his men a trifle. 

This year’s Cornell eight looked faster 
than Yale or Harvard, and probably could 
have beaten them both in four miles. The 
New London race, however, was splendid 
to see, while the Poughkeepsie race was a 
farce. Therefore from the standpoint of 
sport and rivalry Yale and Harvard made the 
great race of the year. The Harvard Fresh- 
men were an exceptionally able lot, and 
won a fine race. The day’s results were: 


Second by I 1-3 


min. 53 sec. Third by 1 2-3 


18 sec., 


UNIVERSITY RACE—FOUR MILES 


Yale, 22 min. 33 sec. First by a scant 
length. 


Harvard, 22 min. 36 sec. 
FRESHMAN RACE—TWO MILES 


Harvard, 9 min. _ 59 sec. 
lengths. 
Yale, 10 min. PS sec. 


First by I 1-2 


FOUR-OARED RACE—TWO MILES 


Harvard, II min. 22 sec. 
lengths. 

Yale, 11 min. 27 sec. 

The four-mile record for the New Lon- 
don course is 20 min. 10 sec., made by the 
Yale crew of 1 


First by I 1-3 


BASEBALL IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Ten years ago Michigan and _ Illinois 
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played the first baseball game of a series 
which has been the most interesting fight 
for honors in the Middle West. In most 
years since, these rivals have shared the 
baseball honors of their section. For four 
years on end Illinois held the champion- 
ship, with as fine a lot of players as ever 
fought on college diamonds. 

This year it was Michigan’s turn to take 
the lead. By winning three of the four 
games played with each of the three teams 
that figure in the race for the Middle West 
championship, Illinois, Chicago and Wis- 
consin, the young men from Ann Arbor 
made their title clear for 1905. Illinois Uni- 
versity had undisputed claim to second 
place, while Chicago. and Wisconsin were 
tied for third and fourth positions.  IIli- 
nois won 7 and lost 5 of the “Conference” 
games, while Wisconsin and Chicago each 
won 4 and lost 8 games. 

_The Western teams, barring Michigan, 
were not brilliant, and turned out no first- 
class players. It was a pitcher’s year with 
small scores. One pitcher, Sanger, won the 
championship for Michigan, as none of the 
rival teams could hit him safely. Erratic 
fielding and weak hitting were the rule. 

Michigan alone had an uncommonly good 
nine. Illinois had a green team, with only 
one veteran. At Wisconsin and Chicago 
the material was mostly second-rate. Nei- 
ther university gives baseball enthusiastic 
support, and few men try for the team. At 
Michigan and Illinois, on the other hand, 
baseball is alive with college spirit and de- 
votion. Northwestern did not play a full 
schedule, but showed encouraging improve- 
ment over former years. Outside the se- 
lect circle of the “Big Nine” teams, Nebras- 
ka made the best showing in the Middle 
West. They had a star man in Bender 
behind the bat, who was the best catcher 
in any company throughout this territory. 

Of the “Conference” teams, Wisconsin 
had the most brilliant catcher in Leahy. 
Sanger of Michigan led all the pitchers, 
and made a phenomenal record by taking 
three games in each of the series of four 
played for the championship among the 
leaders. This was his Freshman year, by 
the way. 

Cutting of Northwestern, a former Mich- 
igan player, was the leading first baseman. 
The Middle West developed two scintil- 
lating second basemen in Kelly, a Michi- 
gan Freshman, and Brooks of Illinois. 
Campbell, the Michigan captain, was rated 
as the most effective shortstop, and Michi- 
gan also played the best man on third. In 
the outfield, the leading trio comprised Mar- 
tin of Michigan, Rothgeb of Illinois and 
Pearsons of Wisconsin. 

An unusually large number of new men 
were broken in throughout the Middle 
West, and for this reason the playing as a 
whole was below the standard of former 
years, and below the standard of the best 
Eastern teams of the season. 
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i the busy days of preparation for this 
first contest for the Kaiser’s Cup, when 
the ltlantic was lying at anchor in the 
Horseshoe, I realized, in spite of my faith 
in my own yacht and in spite of my knowl- 
edge of the abilities of Captain Barr, his 
two assistants, Captain Pagel and Captain 
John Barr, and the crew, that such a race 
against such competitors was the most un- 
certain thing in the world. Weather, the 
course taken, luck, all these were potential- 
ities to win the race, along with the boat’s 
capacity and the seamanship of those who 
sailed her. I did everything possible to 
make the Aflantic fit for victory, from the 
bottom inch of her hull to the tip of her 
top-masts, and then settled back to the feel- 
ing that we should do the best we could, 
and, whether we came in first or last, we 
should have a good cruise and some fine 
sport. Of course I wanted to win, and I 
wanted to see the Stars and Stripes go 
past the Lizard before any other flag. And 
when, after a day and a halt’s camping on 
board wajting for the fog to lift, we went 
down to the st — off Sandy Hook 
on the morning of the 17th, there was a 
unanimous determin< ak for victory on 
board the Atlantic, which counted, I think, 
during the days that followed. I think that 
my guests, six in number, Dr. F. B. Downs, 
Fred M. Hoyt, H. A. Bergmann, Morton W. 
Smith, L. B. Ostrander and C. B. Seeley, 
were all more confident of the result than 


1 was. 
“Eleven yachts are a large number to 
h: ind] e at a start and there was a good deal 


of jockeying and close work during the few 
moments before the signal, but Captain 
Barr put the /tlantic across the line quickly, 
with only the Hildegarde and the Ailsa 
ahead of us. There was some keen racing 
all that afternoon, the only real racing we 
saw. A fine east wind was blowing and we 
gradually crept up on the two yachts that 
were leading. In a little more than an 
hour we crossed the Ailsa’s lee and passed 
her. Then we set out to overtake the 
Hildegarde, and shortly after four o’clock 
we took her wind and went by her, while, 
for the moment, she stood still. 

“All this time, however, we 
watching the //amburg. The German boat 
had been started directly after us, and 
throughout our chase of the Ailsa and the 
Hildegarde she held on splendidly. Soon 
it became a duel, for all the other boats 
dropped away or changed their course. The 
wind had freshened slightly, and we had 


had been 


seen the J/amburg’s jib-topsail split in two 
and cause her crew some anxious work. 
All this time we did not change sail, and 
the Atlantic was bounding along, well in 
the lead. 

“Then a strange thing happened. For no 
reason that | can understand the Hamburg, 
as night was coming on, began to draw 
up on us. There had been no change in 
the rigging and no noticeable change in the 
breeze. Both yachts were heeled over, the 
white water hissing along the scuppers and 
the spray flying gloriously. Until dark it 
was as pretty a race as one would see, but 
the Hamburg gained steadily, until at last 
she took our weather and passed us slowly. 
Why there was this sudden change in the 
footing of the two yachts I cannot explain, 
unless it was. that our sails in stretching 
were not as yet doing their full work, or 
that the //amburg felt the brisker wind 
more advantageously. But whatever the 
reason, she beat us in this little preliminary 
race, and when the darkness hid her from 
us she was still ahead of us, less than a 
hz lf mile to the windward. 

“By this time the breeze had slackened 
and it began to rain. Dense fog followed. 
The air was damp and chilly, and _ bit 
through heavy coats, but the yacht swung 
along under full sail. Mr. Benedict’s yacht, 
the Oncida, which had been following us, 
disappeared toward the south. And _ so, 
quickly, with the excitement of our little 
brush with the Hamburg past, came the 
realization of the long, uncertain task that 
lay before us, with no noise save the purr- 
ing of unseen waters under our lee rail and 
the sounds of the few men of us aboard. 
We chatted for a time and then turned in 
for a good night’s rest. 

“T confess that I had been amused by 
some of the reports in the papers, reports 
that told of a long night’s rest we all had 
had Tuesday night in preparation for the 
many sleepless nights before us. Sleepless 
nights in an ocean yacht race lasting two 
weeks would, of course, be fatal. Sleepy 
heads and tired bodies bungle, and the con- 
stant keenness of the men is as necessary 
as the set of the sails. I had shipped a 
large crew—we had aboitt fifty men aboz ot 
there were two captains to share the care 
with Captain Barr; and we all lived by 
shifts. Our men were as fresh at the Liz- 


ard as at Sandy Hook, with the possible 
exception of Captain Barr, upon whom, of 
course, rested the greatest responsibility in 
the handling of the Atlantic. 
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“Thursday morning, shortly after day- 
break, the Oneida came by us and saluted, 
and when the weather cleared we could 
see, far away in the direction in which we 
had last seen the //amburg the night before, 
the top-masts of a yacht rigged like the 
German boat. There was “difference of 
opinion aboard as to whether this was or 
was not the //amburg, but since the //am- 
burg’s log makes no mention of sighting us 
that morning, and since she would have seen 
the Atlantic more clearly than we should 
have seen her, it was undoubtedly some 
other boat of similar rig. 

“Irom that time on the race, as far as we 
were concerned, resolved itself into an or- 
dinary cruise, except, of course, for a cer- 
tain taut discipline, a more machine-like 
regularity, an infinitely greater anxiety to 
obtain the greatest possible speed consist- 
ently, a nicer calculation to keep exactly the 
course we had planned before the yachts 
left the Horseshoe, and the keen interest in 
the daily reckoning, in the taking of which 
Captain Barr and Mr. Hoyt never varied 
enough to make cause for argument. These 
alone relieved the monotony of our days, 
for we never again saw one of the com- 
peting yachts, and we passed fewer steam- 
ships than one meets ordinarily on a liner. 
The Atlantic evidently took the lead that 
Wednesday night after the start, and was 
never headed. 

“All day Thursday we 
out for the Hamburg, for my feeling before 
the race that the German boat was to be 
one of our most bothersome rivals had been 
accentuated by her showing Wednesday af- 
ternoon as we sailed out from the start. 
At noon we had come 165 miles of the 
journey (latitude 39 degrees 40 minutes, 
longitude 70 degrees 24 minutes, course 
south, 76 degrees east), and the Atlantic 
was deloe her best with a light breeze and 
all sail set. Life aboard settled down to a 
routine. We ate and smoked and read 
and discussed over again the various yachts, 
their probable courses, their skippers and 
their capacities for speed. The course we 
had chosen for the Atlantic was not the 
shortest, for, it had seemed to us, the short- 
est route—that to the north—presented dif- 
ficulties which more than equaled the gain 
in distance. We knew that the yachts had 
spread now to the various courses which 
they had marked out for themselves, that 
some were far to the north of us taking 
a shorter journey and that others were far 
to the south. Whether they were leading 
us was a matter which, we realized, would 
not be definitely known for many days. But 
we knew, from the speed the Atlantic was 
making under none too good conditions, 
that the yachts ahead of us, if there were 
any, were sailing a splendid race. And the 
real contest was still young. 

“That next day we added 222 miles, en- 
tirely without incident. The wind changed 
late Friday afternoon, but it remained light 


were on the look- 


PS 


in quantity. The weather had cleared and 
we were in the Gulf Stream. ‘The air was 
warm and balmy, and the night was glori- 
ous with bright moonlight on a gentle sea. 
All that evening while we watched the 
changing shine and shadow on the sw: ying 
water the Atlantic was proving her capaci- 
ties as‘a light-weather boat. Indeed, she 
seemed to me to tiptoe across that endless 
field of moonshine, so silently and swiftly 
did she sail. 

“The evening was only a forerunner of 
the day. Saturday morning was fine, with 
a splendid breeze from the west. The sun 
was hot and the temper rature went up to 
summer heat during the morning. We were 
making good time under full ‘sail, and a 
spinnaker. At noon we found that the day’s 
run had been 229 miles (latitude 20 de- 
grees 45 a longitude 60 degrees 38 
minutes, course north, 82 degrees east). 

“Before three o’clock the wind had veered 
to the southwest and we went faster with- 
out the spinnaker. Smoke appeared on the 
horizon before us, and two hours or more 
later we signaled the Minnitonka of the At- 
lantic Transport line, bound for New York. 
All this time we were bowling along fine- 
ly, but at half-past seven we saw black 
clouds racing up in the northwest and soon 
we began taking in topsails. Shortly after 
eight the squall “reached us, driving a heavy 
rain across the decks. Everything was 
quickly made snug, however, and after some 
fitful blowing the wind died away. Up 
went the topsails again, so that we might 
make the most of the light air. 


“Early Sunday morning a fine breeze 
sprang up out of the northwest, and the 
Allantic began to make up time. All the 


morning under a leaden sky the wind con- 
tinued fresh and steady, and at noon we 
reckoned a good day’s run, 270 miles (lati- 
tude 41 degrees g minutes, longitude 54 
degrees 40 minutes, course north, 85 de- 
grees east). The sun came out bright and 
warm before noon, and we set balloon stay- 
sails and No. 2 jib. All the afternoon the 
breeze continued, but it died away gradu- 
ally toward nightfall. The calm continued 
all night and most of the day Monday, with 
vagrant light breezes now and then to lift 
hopes and dash them again. That morn- 
ing we came close to a whale which spouted 
contempt for our leisurely gait and hurried 
away. The day’s run, reckoned Monday 
noon, was the poorest of our cruise—113 
miles. 

“Monday night came a welcome change. 
After a full day of loafing a fine wind from 
the south set us going again. At about 
nine o’clock the air suddenly grew cold, and 
the temperature of the water, quickly taken, 
registered 35 degrees. The lookout, short- 
ly after, sighted a large iceberg, with a 
dense haze hanging about its crest, about a 
mile to the north. Early Tuesday morning 
we passed close’ to another and larger berg 
which looked all of a third of a mile long, 
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and which loomed up out of the water like 
a side street of downtown skyscrapers. 

“The morning was bright and breezy, and 
the crew spent an hour or two recutting 
the topsails, which were badly out of shape 
from the wrenching blows they had had. 
The day’s run, reckoned Tuesday noon, was 
243 miles, and we were still headed slightly 
into the north. In the afternoon the wind, 
which had been from the south, freshened 
and hauled gradually into the south-south- 
east. It was fine, steady going, the yacht 
heeled over and every sail working to its 
utmost. All night long the wind continued, 
growing stronger toward morning, and 
Wednesday morning we were racing along 
in a comparatively smooth sea and with the 
wind whistling merrily in the rigging. 
Great care was taken with the reckoning 
that noon, the many who took it uniting 
on a day’s run of 341 miles (latitude 44 
degrees 57 minutes, longitude 39 degrees 
50 minutes, course north, 65 degrees east), 
which is the new record for sailing-yachts, 
the previous record being that of the Daunt- 
less, 328 miles. This, besides being a rec- 
ord, made up some of the ground we had 
lost during our bad day Monday, and in- 
creased our confidence for the final result. 

“Late Wednesday afternoon, the breeze 
continuing to freshen, we reefed the span- 
ker, and later took in both the span- 
ker and the flying-jib, The water rough- 
ened rapidly and soon the Atlantic was 
plowing along with the spray spurting 
over her bow. By nightfall it was a very 
stiff breeze and the sea was running high. 
All night the blow lasted, and all day 
Thursday the fine sport continued. We 
were well reefed, but were carrying every 
ounce of sail that seemed safe. Thursday 
noon the day’s run stood 282 miles dead 
reckoning (latitude 46 degrees 33 minutes, 
longitude 33 degrees 30 minutes, course 
north, 70 degrees east). In the afternoon 
the sea and wind continued to increase, and 
we set trysails on the fore and mizzen, and 
had oil-bags over the bow. Time and again 
the waves washed the deck and foamed 
noisily in the scuppers. We were making 
good headway and took no unnecessary 
risks. There was no danger except of a 
fall on the slippery deck, and the panorama 
of the running sea was a great sight. It 
was fine sailing, the kind to make one glad 
one is alive. The Atlantic behaved as I 
have seen her behave before under similar 
conditions, riding the sea easily, never 
wrenching nor slapping. Her critics who 
call her merely a light-weather boat should 
have seen her that night and the next morn- 
ing 

AML day Friday the blow continued, with 
high seas breaking into white crests all 
about us. We had oil-bags along the star- 
board side, and sailed under square sail and 
fore trysails. The day was an exhilarat- 
ing one, the sea often came over the side, 
and for a time we bad the steersmen lashed 


to the wheel to make sure of their safety. 
The yacht shaped up splendidly, and Cap- 
tain Barr handled her with all his accus- 
tomed skill. The day’s run, reckoned Fri- 
day noon, was 268 miles (latitude 45 de- 
grees 58 minutes, longitude 26 degrees 48 
minutes, course north, 71 degrees east). 

“This fine, exciting bit of sailing lasted 
till the middle of the forenoon Saturday. 
Saturday was clear and bright, and the wind 
and sea gradually diminished. Soon we 
put on more sail and began to shake out 
the reefs. The day’s run, Saturday noon, 
was 239 miles (latitude 48 degrees 56 min- 
utes, longitude 20 degrees 53 minutes, 
course north, 76 degrees east), good going 
considering the sea and the small amount 
of canvas spread. Slowly the breeze went 
down and by nightfall it had veered around 
to our quarter and, though still steady, had 
not half the force of the early morning. 
We realized that we were well toward the 
end of our journey, and were keeping a 
sharp lookout for any of the other yachts. 
The Atlantic was in fine shape for a good 
race in if any of our rivals appeared. But 
we saw no vessel of any kind till Sunday 
afternoon. 

“Sunday morning we had at first a good 
breeze from the southwest, but the wind 
was fitful, at times coming in brisk squalls 
that bent us well over and then dying away 
into lighter air. The day’s run was a good 
one, 313 miles (latitude 49 degrees, 52 min- 
utes, longitude 13 degrees 2 minutes, course 
north, 80 degrees east). Shortly after noon 
a steamer appeared behind us and passed us 
late in the afternoon with considerable dif- 
ficulty, gaining little more than a mile an 
hour, for the Atlantic was making the most 
of the wind which had now steadied con- 
siderably and was sending us along at a 
smart pace. 

“Monday morning we were up early, for 
we knew that we were fairly certain of 
crossing the line that day, and we were all 
ready for a final race to the Lizard. It was 
fine and clear and a very light breeze was 
blowing, but no yachts appeared. Soon we 
saw the Scilly Islands, but the wind died 
away to a dead calm and we drifted slowly, 
monotonously toward the goal. The day’s 
run at noon amounted to 282 miles. All 
that morning we were watching the west- 
ward horizon for sails, and it was not until 
an English vessel came out to us and told 
us that we were the first yacht in that the 
suspense was relieved. We did some cheer- 
ing then, every one on board joining. We 
had every inch of sail spread, but the can- 
vas shook in the idle air as we slowly 
drifted in. A little puff of wind helped us 
along occasionally, and at last convoyed by 
many friendly vessels we slipped past the 
Pfeil—the German cruiser which acted as 
stake-boat—in the brightness of the Lizard 
light and to the sound of a salute from one 
of the cruiser’s guns and the whistles of 
neighboring tugs and launches. We set off 
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IN THE RACE 






























































Nationality L’gth |. | Ton- 
Name. an Owner. Designers and Builders. Rig. = Ream |D’ght nage | Previous Record 
Yacht Club a (Net). 
. W. Fife, Jr. hi ‘ 
. American. | Henry S. . Won Astor Cu 
PTO cccrriccss . . Yawl 130.5] 25.7 | 16.8 116.20 P, 
N. Y. ¥. C.| Redmond Inglis, Scotland, 1895 1902. 
= = . Reid & Co. 
American. | Edmund J Formerly White 
Apache ....... 7 Bark 220.0] 28.6 | 17.6 |307.16 y 
A N.Y. ¥. C.| Randolph | Reig g Co., Glasgow, 1890 | Heather. 
= ° : W. Gardner Fore and aft 
Atlantic..... American. | Wilson . o Brenton’s Reef 
a: . Townsend & Downey schooner 189.0} 29.3 | 15.0 lal 58 | 
Auxiliary |N. Y. Y. C.| Marshall Shooter's Island, 1903 3 masts | | jandCape MayCups 
American, | George = . — ai ec aft | |g 234 Pac 36m. 
Endymion... <I xeorge Lawley schooner 135-7 | 24.4 | 14.0 116.00 oe ook Light- 
I. H. Y. C.) Lauder, Jr. South Boston, 1899 2 masts | | ship to Needles. 
| | 
nears De tT Edward Burgess Fore and aft | | | Cc d 
Fleur deLys NYYC | A. Sti ewis John MacDonald schooner 108.0 | 22.0 ‘aah S600) UE oe al 
oe Ere Oe —— Bath, Me., 1890 2 masts | peatedly 
| 
| 
German. George L. Watson Fore and aft | 116.0 - 
Hamburg...|N.-Deutsche oo ij schooner | Wat.| 23.9 | 14.1 bias 00 as = Rain- 
Reg. Verein| ~Y"@'°#*€| Henderson, Glasgow, 1898 2 masts line | 
American. 2 A. S. Chesebrough Fore and aft 
Hildegarde,| Corinthian wa = R.| Harlan & Hollingsworth schooner 135-0 | 26.0 | 16.9 |145.93 Won Noy “9 hes 
Y¥.C; Phila. eee Philadelphia, 1897 2 masts a A 
. English. . Topsail | wr 
Sunbeam ... , Lord Built 31 years ago at Cruised around 
Auxiliary — aad Seacombe, England pyc 159-0] 27.6 | 13.9 pa the world. 
American. H. C. Wintringham Fore and aft | . 
Thistle ........ Atlantic eg Townsend & Downey schooner 150.0] 28.0 | 14.0 |235.00 = shore bilan 
Yacht Club ss Shooter's Island, 1901 2 masts } eee eee 
7 ° . J. Beavor Webb Fore and aft | Coronation Cup, 
—— oe ee we a = Neafie & Levy schooner 191.0} 27.8 | 14.9 266.63 Spithead to Eddy- 
eee ee ee re Philadelphia, 1891 3 masts | stone and back. 
, . | 
English. St. C. Byrne . . } as 
Valhalla. ...\Royal Yacht - on 4 Ramage & Furguson re ae 239.6 | 37.2 | 20.6 |647.79 hones — 
Auxiliary | Squadron oenece Leith, 1892 oe nae ea Ep She: eee 




















our signal lights and did some more cheer- of 10.6 knots for the 3,099 miles sailed. 


It was a little 





ing, and it was all over. 
after eight in the evening, Monday, May the 
29th. We kept on up the Channel to South- 
ampton and docked there early Wednesday 
morning. 

“Nothing can be surprising about a long 
ocean race between yachts, but the most 
surprising thing to me, after seeing the 
Hamburg’s fine sailing qualities off Sandy 
Hook, was that we beat her by nearly a 
day. Her poorest day—142 miles—was, I 
notice, not as poor as our calm Monday 
when we covered only 113 miles. 

“Of course I am proud of the Atlantic, 
and I believe in her thoroughly. She met 
all kinds of weather on the way across, and 
made good speed out of everything except 
a flat calm. Captain Barr sailed her splen- 
didly—as of course, every one expected he 
would—and_ his assistants and the crew 
worked with him like a machine. My 
guests were not only good company, but 
were helpful as well in time of need. And, 
aside from the race, we had some fine, ex- 
citing sport and an exceedingly pleasant 
cruise. Every one has been very kind and 
friendly over our victory, Americans, Eng- 
lishmen and Germans alike.” 

Thus the Atlantic finished first in 12 days 
4 hours and I minute at an average speed 


She beat the second boat, Hamburg, 22 
hours 5 minutes; Valhalla, 1 day 22 hours 
52 minutes; Endymion, 2 days 18 minutes; 
Hildegarde, 2 days 52 minutes; Sunbeam, 
2 days 2 hours 24 minutes; Fleur de Lys, 2 
days 5 hours 32 minutes; Ailsa, 2 days 7 
hours 9 minutes; Utowana, 2 days 7 hours 
50 minutes ; Thistle, 2 days 15 hours 28 
minutes. 

It is instructive to compare Altlantic’s 
average speed with that of other famous 
across-ocean races: 

Best average day run. 


Yacht. Year. Knots. Knots. 
RACt OR a i ilar accat 1866 9.36 280 
ee ee rrr 1866 9.16 260 
SNe casio blchsavareleere(ais 1866 9.14 297 
PEM a haute ests es 1869 9.66 316 
COE ONOB a o.o01s teisieaeen 1887 8.06 291 
A POUIOEG 5.6 oe csecrnersies 1887 7.67 328 
pie Oe a ee eee 1894 8.52 256 
HMB A Soa Gis cacingesanen 1897 8.00 285 
Endymion: 64. 6...06605. 1900 9.66 208 
NO NAIIOLE 3/5 5s cte?aipta- dave soueve 1904 8.25 260 
PONIES 5:6 viin besos 1905 10.31 341 


Perhaps the most notable feature of the 
race, next to Atlantic’s good work, was the 
crossing of ten of the eleven owners on 
their own boats. 
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MAKE POLES, SLINGS AND 
CHUMP’S RAFTS 


FOR BATHERS 


DAN BEARD 


At this sea- 
son of the 
year not only 
the woods, river 
banks and lake 
shores are dot- 
ted with the 
camps of jolly 
people, but the 
country houses 
are filled with 
vacation parties, 
and it is safe to 
say that among 
all the people 
taking an out- 
ing, four-fifths 
of them spend part or all of the time on the 
sea coast or the shore of some river or lake. 
This is because the water, with the boating, 
bathing and sailing, adds greatly to the en- 
joyment of one’s vacation. But we fre- 
quently find among a party some unfortu- 
nate individuals who have neglected to learn 
to swim during their childhood, and after 
growing older have been deterred from 
learning this useful art, through fear of the 
water or fear of the ridicule of their com- 
panions. In any party such an individual 
is a constant source of anxiety and real 
danger to the others, for should the canoe 
upset, the sail-boat capsize, or the rowboat 
meet with a similar accident, or should 
chance precipitate this person in the water, 
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some one of his companions must necessar- 


ily jump in to his rescue, thereby endan- 
gering two lives. Wherever there is known 
to be a man or boy in an outing party who 
is unable to swim, the rest of thé. party 
should insist upon his learning then and 
there. It is safe to say that every normal 
human being, if he or she will, can learn to 
swim. Personally, I have had great success 
in teaching grown men to swim by use of 
THE CHUMP’S POLE AND SWING 

This is a simple contrivance consisting 
of a stout sapling from which the branches 
have been trimmed and to the end of which 
a short line is attached, as in Fig. 10. From 
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with the knowledge that the 
swimming master can easily 
keep a bather’s head above 
water by the aid of the 
chump’s pole. If convenient 
the beginner may let him- 
self down into the deep wa- 
ter along the edge of a float 











the end of the line the novice is suspended 
in a rope sling, as shown in Fig. 5; or one 
made-of a bath towel, as shown in Fig. 9 
To make a rope sling, tie ends of rope 
together securely in a square or reefing 
knot, sling the rope over the branch of a 
tree or some similar projection, and test 
the knot with your weight to see if it is 
perfectly secure. When you have found 
that it will satisfactorily support your 
weight in the air, you need hz ive no fear 
but that it will support any man’s weight in 
the water. To make 


THE SLING 


lay the loop of the rope down on_ the 
ground, as in Tig. 1, bring the end of the 
loop A up and bend it down over itself (B, 

in Fig. 2), next bring the end of the loop 
up again, and pull it fee 0 the bend B, 
first made, as in Fig. 3; then take the oppo- 
site loop (the top loop. is not shown in. the 
diagram), and bring it through the first 
loop, as in Fig. 4. Adjust this to suit the 
person, draw it tight, as in Fig. 5. You 
will then have the chump’s sling, and it is 
now only necessary to fasten the other 
end to the chump’s pole. To do this take 
the top loop and bring it up over the end 
of the rod, then pull the sling down through 
the loop as in Fig. 6, and draw it tight, as in 
Fig. 7. If you have done this as directed 
it will be impossible for the beginner to 
break the line or loosen the hitches. 


THE TOWEL Loor 


is made by knotting together the ends of a 
long bath towel, as in Fig. 8, and then fas- 
tening the line to the towel, as in Tig. 9. 
The towel loop possesses the advantage of 
being more comfortable on the naked body 
of the novice than the rope sling, but there 
is more danger of it being insecure. How- 
ever, this danger may be dispensed with by 
thoroughly testing the sling with your 
weight, as you did the rope in the first in- 
stance. The illustration in Fig. 10 shows 


HOW TO USE THE CHUMP’S ROD AND SLING, 


but it may be well to give the details. Let 
the tutor or swimming master grasp the rod 
firmly, as he would a fish-pole, and allow 
the beginner to adjust the sling on his body 
until it fits comfortably. He may then wade 
out to deep water, feeling perfectly safe 


or pier. 

It is the swimming mas- 
ter’s duty to inspire perfect 

confidence on the part of his pupil, and 
to do this he must prove to him that there 
is not the slightest danger of the bath- 
er’s head going under water. This is a 
serious undertaking, and no one should tri- 
fle with the beginner, for a ducking may 
strike the novice with a panic which will 
cause him to try to climb the rope or get 
out of the sling and, if no more serious con- 
sequences occur, it will give the novice such 
a fright that he will be afraid to again put 
himself in the hands of the swimming mz \S- 
ter. After the pupil shows confidence in 
the water let the swimming master move 
him gently forward and instruct him how 
to paddle and to kick, and while the pupil’s 
whole attention is fixed upon his hands and 
feet the rope may be gently slackened so 
that the man in the water receives no sup- 
port. It will frequently be discovered that 
the beginner is unconsciously swimming un- 
supported by aught save the movement of 
his own hands and feet; but if he discovers 
that the rope is slack he will cease his 
swimming strokes and allow himself to sink 
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from lack of confidence in his own ability. 
I have taught a full-grown man to swim in 
one lesson by this method, and at the Ne- 
reus Boat Club, at Flushing Creek, I intro- 
duced the chump’s pole for teaching new 
club members whose early education had 
been neglected, to swim, and in no one case 
were we unsuccessful. But let me again im- 
press upon the rea‘*r the importance of 
treating the beginner’s fears seriously; all 
old swimmers know that it is only lack 
of confidence that prevents any one from 
learning to swim within a few minutes’ time. 

Some years ago I published in one of 
my books for boys an invention of mine 
called 


THE CHUMP’S RAFT, 


a very simple contrivance, consisting of four 
smooth planks nailed together in the form 
of a square, with the ends of each plank 
projecting a foot or more beyond the lines 
of the square. The raft, which I built as 
a model, is still in use at my summer camp, 
where scores of young people have used it 
with a success proved by their present skill 
as swimmers. But many camps are located 
in a section of the country where boards are 
as scarce as boarding-houses, but where 
timber, in its rough state, exists in abun- 
dance. The campers in such locations can 
make 
A CHUMP’S RAFT OF LOGS 


Such a float consists of two dried logs fas- 
tened together at each end by cross slabs, 


= chump’s raft. 
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so as to form a rude catamaran. These 
rafts can be towed through the deep water 
by a canoe or rowboat, with the tenderfoot 
securely swung in a sling between the logs, 
where he may practice the hand and foot 
movement with a sense of security which 
only the certainty that he is surrounded 
by a wooden life-preserver will give him. 
Fig. 12 shows a top view of the new 
In Fig. 11 the two logs are 
connected fore and aft by cross slabs; two 
more upright slabs are nailed securely to 
the side of the logs; notches having been 
cut in the top ends of these slabs, a stout 
cross piece is securely nailed to them and 
the towel or rope sling suspended from the 
middle of the cross piece. In regard to the 
dimensions of the raft it is only necessary 
to say that it should be wide and long 
enough to allow free movement of the arms 
and legs of the pupil who is suspended be- 
tween the logs. In almost every wilderness 
stream there can be found piles of drift- 
wood on the shore where one may select 
good, dried, well-seasoned pine or spruce 
logs from which to make rafts. If such 
heaps of driftwood are not within reach, 
look for some standing dead timber, and se- 
lect that which is of sufficient dimensions 
to support a swimmer, and be careful that 
it is not hollow or rotten in the core. Rot- 
ten wood will soon become water-logged 
and heavy. Fig. 13 shows the position of 
the swimmer supported by the chump’s 
sling. If your raft has a tendency to work 
so that one log pulls ahead of the other, it 
may be braced by cross pieces, such as are 
shown at J and K in Fig. 15. This figure 
also shows supports for a suspension pole 
made by nailing two sticks to each side and 
allowing the ends to cross so as to form 
a crotch in which the supporting rod rests 
and to which it is securely fastened by nails, 
or by being bound there by a piece of rope, 
as in A, Fig. 14. B, Fig. 14, shows the 
crotch made by resting L in a fork on the 
M stick and then nailing, or binding it in 
place. C, Fig. 14, shows the two sticks, L 
and M, joined by notches cut log-cabin 
fashion before they are nailed in place. 











SUMMER WORK FOR THE DOG 


By JOSEPH 


HIS is not a season when in our climate 

we handle dogs; but, if a man has his 
pets with him in the country, it is the best 
time for elevating the certainty of. their 
obedience. There is no shooting to distract 
the teacher. Anyhow, it never does any 
harm to be reminded of necessary princi- 
ples. 

Some shooting men make a practice of 
giving the dog a light whipping the first 
thing in a day’s work, regardless of special 
reasons for needing it. This seems cruel 
and foolish, but the truth is that, with head- 
strong dogs, which are not too sensitive, it 
works very well. The whole system of 
handling bird-dogs is making them do what 
they naturally dislike to do, and to obey 
orders in restraint of natural inclination. 
Therefore, in practice, when a dog is a 
little rank, a whipping administered on gen- 
eral principles reminds him of the conse- 
quences of disobedience. He consents to 
be cautious. 

It is not a bad plan when one takes out 
dogs early in the season, after a summer’s 
rest, to handle them firmly for fifteen or 
twenty minutes before any actual search 
for birds begins. Compel them to stay at 
heel a few minutes; then let them go out a 
little way and force them to come back to 
the whistle; then a little farther and back, 
and so on. "Time so spent is likely to bring 
a splendid reward for the rest of the day. 
If kept up regularly every day, the dogs 
will soon reach a degree of almost perfect 
behavior. All this, of course, is for men 
who are out for shooting and are impatient 
of erratic conduct on the part of dogs. 





As I have often said before, amateurs 
generally make a mess of teaching a dog to 
retrieve. They end by getting themselves 
in a stew and hating the dog for the rest 
of his life; but this chief art of training 
ought at least to be academically under- 
stood by every man who shoots. 

There are various systems of teaching 
to retrieve, and every system must be varied 
more or less to suit the individual animal. 
The fundamental rules, however, are the 
same in all. 

For illustration I may describe the way 
of an old fellow who was remarkably suc- 
cessful. At the start it. is important to 
state that his main virtue was persistence 
and patience. His object was something 
more than making a dog obedient. He 
never stopped until the dog began to take 
a delight in obeying the order to retrieve. 

In putting a green dog at work, he would 
attach a forty-foot cord to the collar and 
throw his “buck” twenty feet away. This 
buck consisted of a six-inch piece of broom- 
stick with a small cross-piece at each end. 
The whole thing was constructed like a 
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miniature saw-horse. He would lead the 
dog up td the buck, put it in the mouth 
and, holding the muzzle, would drag or 
lead the dog back to the starting point. 
After repeating this action a great many 
times, using the word “fetch” every minute, 
he would begin to wait on the dog a con- 
siderable interval to see whether the latter 
would grasp the idea of his own accord. 
After the dog learned to get and bring 
back the buck reliably, the teacher would 
begin to make him stop at different dis- 
tances before reaching the object. Each 
step in the process would be repeated doz- 
ens of times until, finally, the trainer could 
remove the cord and make the dog stop, 
gomg or coming, at any distance. 

I have seen him send a dog at a gallop 
and sharply call “Ho!” when the dog was 
within a foot of the buck. The animal 
would stop as if he was shot and wait 
motionless for another order. It was al- 
ways a pleasure to me to note the final 
stages when this man’s dogs would be re- 
garding the act as lots of fun and some- 
thing to be looked forward to every day. 

When this trainer went out into the field, 
he would not take a gun for some time, but 
would put two or three dead birds in his 
pocket. Then he would make his dog re- 
trieve from all sorts of places and at all 
distances. When he began killing birds it 
was rare that he had to make more than 
one or two efforts before his pupils were 
quick and polished. 


This spring I had z an n opportunity to learn 
something about raising puppies. One small 
and light bitch had nine puppies. One died, 
and I suppose I should have drowned four 
or five of the remainder. But they were 
particularly valuable on account of their 
breeding, and I resolved to take the chance 
of raising the litter. 

The dam was fed largely on raw eggs, 
with all the milk she could drink. The pup- 
pies were encouraged to take the white of 
an egg as soon as they would lick it off the 
finger. They were gradually introduced to 
the yelk and were eating quite a bit before 
they were three weeks old. When they 
were five weeks old they were introduced 
to buttermilk, and fed on it almost exclu- 
sively during the weaning period. The mo- 
ment they began with the buttermilk the 
increase in vigor and health was manifest. 
The bitch was a good mother, and yet, with 
these eight puppies hanging around her, she 
gained flesh during the period of nursing. 

I feel that I can recommend this egg and 
buttermilk diet. Of course, the philosophy 
of the buttermilk is that the particles of 
the curds are thoroughly churned up and 
separated instead of being left to form large 
masses in the stomach under the influence 
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of nature’s hydrochloric acid and _ peptic 
juices. ‘lhis latter is what happens when 
either ourselves or dogs drink raw milk. 
The buttermilk is infinitely better for both 
of us, and it loses nothing of the nutritive 
properties of milk except the cream. ‘The 
cream can be pretty well spared, as fatty 
matter is easily supplied in other forms of 
food. 

In the second volume of his book, Mr. 
James Watson forces a discussion of the 
old and big question of English setter type. 
Mr. Watson has reduced the value of this 
volume to small proportions by his arbi- 
trary and one-sided position. His English 
setter chapters are a eulogy of the imported 
bench-show type and a studied denunciation 
of the Llewellin, or, as the field-trial men 
say, the American type. He does not even 
take the trouble to spell “Llewellin” cor- 
rectly; though he may be, as I have often 
been, the victim of a stubborn proofreader. 

There has been, and may yet be, an argu- 
ment in behalf of the bench-show form of 
Llewellins, taking into account their aver- 
age superiority in structural density, elas- 
ticity and vigor. But we may admit the 
bench supremacy of the fancy-bred impor- 
tations and still insist that any book on 
setters should in a liberal spirit take into 
account the strain and the type which are 
owned and worked by nine-tenths of Amer- 
ican sportsmen in the field. It is not neces- 
sary that a book be written by a sportsman, 
but it would seem an absolute sine qua non 
that ficld-trial developments and_ sports- 
men’s experiences should be taken into ac- 
count. 

If we assume that pecuniary rating de- 
termines the tendency of a breed, the bench- 
show dogs would have a low place in 
America. I- have known twenty field-trial 
dogs and other performing Llewellins to 
sell within the past few years for more than 
a thousand dollars apiece. I have known a 
Laverack bench-show champion to sell for 
one hundred and fifty dollars, and I doubt 
whether any living dog of the Laverack type 
would sell in America for more than two 
hundred, though I have been told that some 
cost a great deal more than that in Eng- 
land at the time of importation. 

In field trials, or in what most of us 
Americans call high-class private perform- 
ance, no imported Laverack has ever yet 
been worth considering. The Llewellin, as 
bred in America, has fought its way up to 
premiership in this respect, and is enor- 
mously in a majority when it comes to 
American private shooting or public com- 
petition. 


There will be no controversy over Mr. 
Watson’s book, because these differences 
are now too well understood. It is only 


that Mr. Watson’s exclusion and condemna- 
tion of sportsmen’s dogs will require every 
periodical interested in outdoor sports to 
explain to its readers this deficiency in a 
book which is otherwise excellent. 





Summer Work for the Dog 


Bench-show form at best in any breed is 
largely an arbitrary conventionality. There 
is no ultimate reason why a setter should 
not have a head like a collie and a coat like 
a Scottish terrier. Under an absolute stand- 
ard of beauty, most people would call a 
greyhound a more elegant and beautiful dog 
than a setter or pointer. Still further go- 
ing into ultimate reasons, the bench-show 
form of any sporting breed must at one 
time or another be brought into conform- 
ity with the utility practice as established 
by the permanent experiments, habits and 
preferences of sportsmen. 

Most of us are admirers of the bench- 
show quality illustrated in the later impor- 
tations of setters. Yet, if we are forced to 
choosing between the charmers, we shall 
certainly cast our future with the dogs 
which are successful in the field. 


SUMMER FEEDING AND HOUSING 


In feeding dogs during the summer, it is 
well to remember that no animal calls for 
a wider difference in feeding with reference 
to two periods of working and loafing. In 
the summer a dog not only needs very lit- 
tle food, but is the better for semi-starva- 
tion. I regard the perfect food a standard 
biscuit in the morning, and well-baked gra- 
ham bread made into a mush with milk, 
with the addition of raw egg, in the even- 
ing. A limited feeding of cooked meat once 
a week helps to keep the digestion in tone. 
Dogs will get along very well with one 
feed a day; always in the evening. 

Don’t, in summer, give a dog more than 
half what his appetite seems to desire. If 
the animal seems to be getting thin, in- 
crease the amount; if he seems to be tak- 
ing on extra flesh, reduce the amount. In 
our country the hot summers are not good 
for dogs, and the less exercise they take 
the better, unless the owner rises with the 
sun. 

Naturally the dog is a cave-dweller. If 
you can fix him up a place where he can 
hide in the dark, he will get through the 
summer better, especially if flies are trou- 
bling him. 

It is always a good thing to have a dark 
place for puppies where they can escape 
the glaring light and the flies. One friend 
of mine, who breeds fox-terriers, digs a 
burrow for each dog, which consists of a 
little shaft of two feet, a tunnel of two or 
three more feet and a box sunk into the 
ground at the end of the tunnel. This is 
taking a lot of trouble, but the idea is good. 

For puppies, if you have handy a dark 
corner about a building, make a little plat- 
form about eight or ten inches high on four 
posts and cover the top and sides with 
straw and the front with a board, leaving 
just a hole big enough for them to crawl 
through. This looks like dampness and lack 
of ventilation, but, in our climate, you will 


find that the puppies like it and thrive on it. 











UNJUST AUTOMOBILE LAWS 


HERE seems to be evinced by each 

state legislature a desire to diverge as 
far as possible from the automobile laws 
of every other state, even though the 
states adjoin, the topography of the coun- 
try is identical and the class of residents 
the same; in fact, the nearer the conditions 
in two states conform, the greater the dif- 
ference in their laws and ordinances—or 
better yet, restrictions—is to be found. The 
idea of interstate uniformity seems to have 
no place in automobile legislation. For ex- 
ample, take two wester states; Michigan 
has probably the most satisfactory automo- 
bile laws in the United States, while close 
by is Missouri in which is to be found the 
most unfair, obnoxious and absurd law for 
the regulation of automobiles. 

The principal features in the new Michi- 
gan law are: The speed limit in cities and 
villages outside the business portions is fif- 
teen miles an hour, and beyond the cor- 
porate limits of cities and villages the max- 
imum limit is 25 miles an hour. A special 
section in the law gives local authorities 
the right to grant permits for the holding 
of speed tests and races on the roads. Only 
one registration is required in the State, 
the fee for which is, only $2.00, and no 
county, city, town or village in the state is 
permitted to pass special ordinances. 

The provision referring to registration 
shall not apply to non-resident owners hav- 
ing complied with the law of their respect- 
ive state, territory or Federal district, or 
foreign country, requiring the registration 
by owners of motor vehicles, and who shall 
have displayed upon their motor vehicles 
the registration number and name or initial 
of their state substantially as in this act 
provided, provided, however, that such ter- 
ritory, Federal district, or foreign country 
extends similar privileges to motor vehicles 
registered under this law. 

The last provision gives Michigan the 
honor of being the first state to recognize 
interstate registration, and it is probable 
that the clause “provided, however, that 
such territory, Federal district, or foreign 
country extends similar privileges to motor 
vehicles registered under this law,” will 
have great weight in promoting interstate 
registration in the West. 

What a variance is this from the Mis- 
souri law which limits the speed of auto- 
mobiles to nine miles an hour in any part 
of the state and allows each county to im- 
pose a license fee of $2.00 and the city of 
St. Louis to charge a fee of $10.00. The 
license must be secured in person, and if 
one runs over the line into a county in 
which he has not taken out a license, he is 
subject to immediate arrest, even before he 
can get to the county seat to obtain a li- 
cense. In traveling across the State of Mis- 
souri, the license fees are the largest items 
of the expense and the process of securing 
the license 1s accompanied by much annoy- 
ance and disagreeable red tape. 


There are only two ways of avoiding such 
an unjust law as that in Missouri. One is 
by securing National or Federal regulation 
of automobiles. ‘his, however, is held by 
automobile authorities to be impossible un- 
til the automobile has become a factor in 
interstate commerce. The other is through 
draughting a bill satisfactory to the auto- 
mobile club in a certain state, and then to 
be submitted to automobile clubs in every 
other state for suggestions and approval. 
The final bill shall meet the requirements 
of automobile conditions in each. state. 
When this is done every automobile club 
shall exert its efforts and use every influ- 
ence to have the bill adopted by the legisla- 
ture in its own state. It may be added 
that such a bill is being drafted by the 
law committee of a prominent automobile 
club, which feels very hopeful of its success 
in meeting with the approbation of all other 
clubs. 

It is possible that the requirements of 
some states may be such that their unhappy 
conditions will detract from the liberal leg- 
islation of other states, but the general 
average will be such as to make the entire 
project worthy of consideration and, if pos- 
sible, of adoption. 


THE ECONOMY CONTEST 


The first economy contest on Long Is- 
land was productive in many ways forthe 
man who would own an automobile’ if he 
dared, but it demonstrated most conclusive- 
ly that while the professional chauffeur is a 
convenience he is not an absolute necessity. 
The winner of the contest was an owner 
who ran his own car, was his own mechani- 
cian and at no time did he miss the serv- 
ices of the omniscient professional chauffeur. 

This demonstration carries considerably 
more weight than appears upon its face, 
for so general is the idea and so much stress 
has been laid on the fact that professional 
drivers and mechanicians were almost, if 
not quite, as essential as the tires upon the 
wheels, that many- a man refrained from 
buying a machine for pleasure, solely be- 
cause he did not want to employ a staff of 
plumbers and mechanics, and the knowl- 
edge that he can be his own boss and helper 
comes to him as a pleasant surprise. It 
is probable the economy run will inject 
more life into the sale of certain grades of 
machines than would all the talk of a sea- 
son, 


PURDUE’S NEW CHAIR 


Purdue University, in Indiana, has in- 
cluded in its 1906 curriculum an automobile 
course. A plant is being built for the 
measuring of fuel consumption, tempera- 
tures, friction and horse power. It will be 
run in connection with, and under the direc- 
tion of, Professor J. R. McColl, associate 
professor of steam engineering. 





THE CAMERA AT THE 


BROWNELL 


By L. W. 


PHOTOGRAPHING AT THE SEASHORE 


OST beginners, in taking photographs 

at the seashore, fail to take into con- 
sideration the fact that the reflection of the 
sun’s rays from the sand and water intensi- 
fies the light to such an extent that an ex- 
posure that would be fast enough anywhere 
else is altogether too slow here, and in con- 
sequence their negatives are woefully over- 
exposed. The exposure that should be giv- 
en for such photographs should never be less 
than 1-150th of a second with the lens wide 
open. As most of the shutters are not made 
to work at this speed we must get the equiv- 
alent by stopping down the lens to at least 
f .32 when 1-5o0th of a second exposure can 
be made without the fear of over-exposure. 
To photograph the waves themselves even 
a more rapid exposure than this is neces- 
sary. The camera should be set up and 
focused upon that point where the waves 
are breaking. The lens should then be 
stopped down to about f .45 and the shut- 
ter set at its top speed. Then we should 
wait until just the wave we are waiting 
for comes along and just at the moment 
when it breaks make the exposure. 

The picture will be more pleasing if the 
camera is pointed at the breakers at an 
angle instead of being set directly in front 
of them. 

I know that this must seem a very short 
exposure, but it is sufficient when the sun 
is shining, and if fast plates are used, and 
anything slower would show the breakers 
badly blurred. 


PHOTOGRAPHING MOVING OBJECTS 


Of course photographing very rapidly 
moving objects with the ordinary hand 
camera is entirely out of the question, for 
where an exposure of 1-1000th of a second 
is sometimes not quick enough to stop mo- 
tion, it is certain that a shutter that is in- 
capable of being worked faster than 1-100th 
of a second is inadequate. 

We will find, however, that much can be 
done with the ordinary hand camera if we 
are careful. Of course we all know that all 
moving objects appear to move much slower 
when viewed head-on or at an angle of 
about thirty degrees than when viewed di- 
rectly at right angles, and this, then, is the 
position we must choose. Moreover in any 
person or animal walking or jumping there 
is an almost imperceptible instant of time 
when motion is nearly suspended, and if we 
are quick enough to catch them at just that 
propitious moment the resulting picture 
will not show movement. I should advise, 
however, that no one whose shutter does 
not work faster than 1-rooth of a second 
attempt to photograph anything moving 
faster than a person walking fast. 


SEASHORE 


RULES OF COMPOSITION 


We will find that if some very simple 
rules of composition are followed in the 
making of landscape photographs, the re- 
sults will be wonderfully improved. 

In photographing-a house never get di- 
rectly in front of it—a little to one side 
showing it in perspective makes a much 
more pleasing picture. The same applies to 
a picture taken from a roadway—never 
stand directly in the middle of the road. 
Never let your sky-line cut your picture 
into equal halves, either have more: fore- 
ground than sky or vice versa; the former 
is usually better. Do not place your main 
object of interest directly in the center of 
the picture, nor yet too near the edge; there 
- a point midway between the two that is 
est. 

Never try to crowd too much into a pic- 
ture; one object of interest is always prefer- 
able to several, and there should never be 
more than two objects of equal interest. 
Never try to take a too extended landscape 
for the results are never pleasing, for in 
a monotone, stich as a photograph must be, 
the beauty lies largely in the fact that there 
is not too much detail. Much better to 
have a simple view of a few trees with a 
piece of roadway than to try to make a 
landscape showing several different planes 
of field, woodland, meadows, etc. 


THE SWING BACK 


The swing back is one of the most useful 
features of the modern tripod camera, and 
is almost indispensable in all outdoor work, 
but its uses should be thoroughly under- 
stood. These are for obtaining parallel ver- 
tical lines when the camera is tilted, and for 
obtaining a sharper image of the foreground 
and distance in a view that cannot other- 
wise be obtained except by the use of a 
smaller diaphragm. Let me illustrate these 
uses: 

If we set up our camera to take a tall 
building, it is probable that we cannot in- 
clude the top of the building in the picture 
with the camera level, so we must tilt the 
camera until the whole building is included 
in the image on the ground-glass. The lines 
of the house in the image will now appear 
to converge toward the top, which is caused 
by the back of the camera holding the 
ground-glass being thrown out of the verti- 
cal plane; but by swinging the back of the 
camera until it is again vertical, the lines 
in the building will become parallel. In 
landscape work, we know that near objects 
are in focus when frequently those in the 
distance are mere blurred masses. By pull- 
ing out the top of the swing back this can, 
to a greater or less extent, be obviated fully 
as well as by the use of a smaller stop. 





